Thor's M. R. Wilson: Bucked industry slump with a spectacular unrelated item promotion. Turn to page 24. 


IW TO PREPARE SALESMEN FOR PROMOTION oi 


9 SUPERVISORS @© WHAT IT COSTS BROTHERS 
IDAY TO OPERATE SALESMEN'S CARS PUBLICATION 


| PRACTICAL 
| BUILDER 


i “Leods Editoriahly” 


A fiiliated with 6 Building Industry Magazines 


comprising the largest, most distinguished 


publications in the building industry: 


Building Supply News, Building Material Merchant, 


Ceramic Industry, Ceramic Data Book, Brick 


and Clay Record, Masonry Building. 


Send for our 64-page book... THERE'S MONEY 


IN REMODELING ...free to any 


manufacturer who asks for it 01. his letterhead. 


What do you remember| most about a magazine? Its rate per page? Its last 


ABC statement? The most recent array of statistics marshalled for your benefit? 
Hardly. You remember what the magazine looks like... and, even more, what 


it stands for. You remember the ideas it has pioneered; the battles it has fought 


and won; the courage|it has shown in times of crisis and indecision. 
Statistics, they say, have no soul; but a magazine isn’t worth a 


tinker’s dam if it hasn’t. practical builder vests its case on Practical Builder; 


on what is in the book; on the market tt offers, j 


not the mathematics; on the soul and spirit that make tt... iS 


... Of the light construction 
industry 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


This is the “street” where the 4,200,000 readers 
of McCall’s live and shop. 


The families of the alert, eager women who live 


st on McCall Street spend 13 billion dollars every 
year in retail purchases. 
McCall Street women shop for their families and 
themselves. They are constantly seeking the 

at way to a better and happier family life. 


This active, expanding mass market can be 
reached best through the advertising 
pages of McCALL’S. 
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By carefully planning every 
step he took, Alexander G. Bell out- 
sped a dozen competitors in the race 
to send the human voice winging 
across a wire. In direct advertising 
too, intelligent advance planning is 
the starting point of a successful cam- 
paign — for business as usual or in 

> of crisis. 


Many. mailadvertisers, large 
‘ahd small, d don James Gray, 


. asa sobree of Original, produc- 
stion-wise plans bea by thirty-two 
sors of direct advertising experience. 


When you want sound direct 
smo ideas, effective copy and ap- 
pealing layout — with OF without me- 
' chanical reproduction — al, Gray. 


Soles Monagerents 
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ADVERTISING 
BBDO Lays $104 Million on the Line (Part II) 


More and stronger functions help to earn expanding volume: 
Contact and creation problems mount. And with today’s ac- 
counts mainly “packaged,” media, research, marketing and 
merchandising have much bigger jobs to do. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor ............ 


Food Ads in the Pushcart 
Tease Super Shoppers 


Out West they’ve put brand-name advertising on panels, 
mounted them on shopping baskets—to serve as a reminder 
het the pro@act tt on Cie alielf. «on xo cn ccc cic ccccsccncnces 


Small Sponsors Save and Sell 


With Live, Homey TV Spots 


Local announcers, WNBQ Chicago, use their own, spontaneous 
words to ease into “live’ TV commercials. Twenty seconds 
later, the man-to-man approach has pleased the advertiser, 
UG WISWER QUE THE GEBTIR. 6 ko cicedun cca stoactien seis ecw 


Is Official Washington Sensitive 
To "Lobby" Advertising? 


Many a company and organization that wants action by Con- 
gress or some other Federal body uses advertising space in 
Washington, D. C., newspapers to spell out its case. Does it 
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AUTO EXPENSES 


Cost of Operating Salesmen's Cars 
Jumps 6 to 16% over 1950 


An expert auto cost accountant analyzes operating costs in 
terms of 24 United States “cost areas,” and in terms of one 
standard car. These figures, adjusted for increases, are com- 
parable to those shown in a similar study made in 1950. 

By R. E. Runzheimer, Runzheimer and Co. ................ 


CONTESTS 


How Much Sales Power 
In an Unrelated Item Promotion? (cover story) 


Bob Wilson never takes the ladies for granted. When he 

offered them a free home permanent just to watch a 10-minute 

demonstration of the Thor washer . . . they flocked to dealers 
. thousands stayed to buy ... and to walk out with a free 

beauty kit, to boot. 

By M. Robert Wilson, General Sales Manager, Thor Corp. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Honeywell Offers Dealers 
Course in Modern Management 


Seven fact-packed booklets cover everything from salesman- 
ship to advertising, display, business housekeeping. .......... 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


Pittsburgh Club Sponsors 
Top Brass Sales Course 


It’s the contribution of the Sales Executive Club to redevelop- 
ment of business leadership in the Pittsburgh district. ...... 
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MANPOWER 


How to Prepare a Salesman 
For Promotion to a Supervisory Job 


If you are to fill new managerial jobs efficiently, you must 
(1) spot your likely candidates in advance; (2) work out a 
plan for pre-promotion training; (3) be sure it exposes the 
men to the management problems they will later: face. 

By Dr. C. L. Lapp, Associate Professor of Marketing, Wash- 
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MARKETING 


Can Food Markets Counter 
The Freezer-Food Threat? 


Unless food markets can find a way to adopt some version 
of the freezer-food plan, they may suffer an astronomical 
loss. . . . It’s already running into millions of dollars. Can 
they lick it? 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Thompson Teaches Americans 
To Grind Their Own Pepper 


Once a luxury specialty, the pet of epicures, the pepper mill 
is on its way to becoming an item with sizable volume possi- 
bilities. With expert styling and smart promotion, George 
Thompson has put it into 4,500 retail outlets. 

By Nat & Eleanor Wood 


PACKAGING 


Common Sense Package 


Cuts Welding Rod Waste 


There was something radically wrong with the traditional 
50-lb. pack for welding electrodes. Harnischfeger spotted the 
trouble, did something to correct it. Sales leaped 250%. .... 


RELATED ITEMS 


Wine-with-Meat Campaign Clicks; 
To Be Repeated This Fall 


If the idea of getting some related-items manufacturers to tie 
up with you in a joint promotion is still just a gleam in your 
eye, take some tips from this campaign sponsored by Wine 
Advisory Board, meat packers and distributors 


RESEARCH 


Survey of Buying Power Corrections 


SALES AIDS 


How Pint-Size Models 
Sell King-Size Gear 


With scale miniatures of TV equipment, Du Mont shows pros- 
pective station owners how to arrange and equip their studios. 
It’s a way of solving the personal-service problem when selling 
heavy, costly technical apparatus. ..........02cccccecccces 


SALES CONTROL 


Close Cost Control 
In Route Selling Means: 


(1) Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream, Inc., has been able to convert 
many red ink accounts to black ink accounts; (2) Brown’s 
has developed a workable plan for staggering number of calls 
by size of account; (3) Brown’s drivers need now work only 
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Most of Your Best 
Manufacturing Prospects 
Have Requested IEN 


here's why 


You know how tough it is to find 
the men in the most active manu- 
facturing plants who specify and 
buy your products. One reason is 
that titles don’t mean the same in 
different industries. They don’t 
even mean the same in all com- 
panies within the same industry. 


IEN found an answer to this 
problem back in 1933, when it 
originated product information 
publishing . . . concentrating not 
on HOW to do a job, but on 
WHAT TO DO IT WITH. 


When operating, engineering and 
production men with responsible 
positions discovered Industrial 
Equipment News, they asked for 
it. They needed it, they wanted 
it, so they requested it. The real. 
specifiers and buyers revealed 
themselves through their interest 
in regular receipt of Industrial 
Equipment News. 


This kind of request readership 
by specifiers and buyers is what 
makes Industrial Equipment News 
so effective for its advertisers. 


Average controlled circulation 61,794 
Average total distribution. .... 65,858 


750-850 advertisers in each issue—more 
than in any other publication of similar 
service or distribution. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES—ATLANTA @ BOSTON © CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND © DETROIT © INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH 


1 FLEW WITH THE 


SAY, THAT 1.B.M. 
MACHINE THEYRE 
LOADING 1S 
UNCRATED, 
ISN'T IT? 


IT SURE 1S, MISTER. 1.B.M. 
SHIPS HUNDREDS THAT 
WAY ALL 


SAN FRANCISCO ame 7 
TOWER, THIS IS TIGER SMES 
980-PLEASE CLOSE Qe 
VFR FLIGHT PLAN FROM anne 


Ely ingmigens, 


THE TRUE 


XX EXPERIENCE 


OF AN I. B.M. 
CARD PUNCH 


ee 


IS AIR FREIGHT 
REALLY THAT SMOOTH ? 


RIGHT! AND THINK 
HOW THEY SAVE 
BY NOT USING 
THAT EXPENSIVE 


a : End Sia 
SERVICE for the 


YOU SURE MADE GOOD TIME 
ACE...THEYLL HAVE THAT BABY 
f PUNCHING CARDS TODAY. 


Pacific Northwest! 


Effective May 1, 1952, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., will 


serve Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. » 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 5, CALIFORNIA © CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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599—a 14.3% return—answered: 


Per Cent of 
Rank Total Respondents 


1 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 18.7% 


2 Fashion Magazine ........ 18.5% 
3 Woman’s Magazine ....... 12.2% 
4 Shelter Magazine ........ . 8.7% 
6 Woman’s Magazine ....... 5.5% 
14 Woman’s Magazine ....... 2.5% 


to the fact that... 


Ladies’ Home JOU RNAL 


Details from any LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Representative upon request 


LEVER 
BROTHERS 
MOVES 
INTO 

NEW 
JERSEY! 


% Yes, it’s a NEW DIVISION... 
with headquarters in 
NEWARK... to serve all of 
New Jersey and parts of 
New York! 


y%& Lever Brothers are smart... 
they don’t try to “look” 
across the Hudson... they 
COME across it...at the 
management level... with 
top staffers like Otto A. 
Ritzman, Jr....to get their 
share of sales in America’s 
Sth food sales area! 


% You'll be seeing their great 
products in the 


NEWARK 


Newark 1, New Jersey 
or 
O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


Distaff Salesman 


Stanley Home Products is justly proud of a little lady who wins 
their cups as fast as they can be tooled up. Sales cups, that is. The gal 
is Ruth Reigleman, a 34-year-old housewife, who could give cards 
and spades to a lot of her sales brethren. For Ruth has just copped 
her 42nd cup from Stanley—a huge, gold-and-diamond_trophy—as 
the leading Stanley dealer during 1952. And when you consider that 
she took the cup away from a sales team of more than 25,000 you 
get some idea of her sales acumen. 


Mrs. Reigleman was a Greenville, Pa., housewife with absolutely 
no sales experience before she joined Stanley five years ago. No one 
gave her carefully-worked out blueprints for becoming a star sales- 
man. No sales manager took her by the hand and led her around the 
pitfalls of bad selling practices. She’s that rara avis—a natural-born 
salesman. We don’t think she proves that you don’t have to give 
your salesmen the best training you can lay hands on. Neither do we 
think that there is any reason for you to scout the countryside look- 
ing for Ruth Reiglemans—or other rosey salesmen called by other 
names. But when we put the $64-question to Ruth—‘“To what do 
you attribute your successful sales technique?” this is what she 
answered : 


“T don’t know what the explanation might be except that I am 
hopelessly, desperately and completely in love with my work. I enjoy 
selling immensely. I enjoy talking to people. And I enjoy working 
with such a marvelous company.” 


Mrs. Reigleman may not know it but with her statement she 
digested the sales technique findings of some pretty eminent authori- 
ties. Case dismissed. 


STANLEY'S SWEETHEART: She's “desperately in love” . . . with her work, that is. 
Ruth Reigleman has just won her 42nd award for outstanding sales performance. 
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If you grew up in the country, your life 
was enriched by many a homespun pleas- 
= ure. But you seldom saw the wonders of 
ed the outside world... 


Some years a circus came to the 
county. If you were lucky, you might 
make a rare visit to city relatives. 
More likely your high in recreation 
was an annual trip to the county fair. 


Today’s farm family zips over a modern highway to the 
county fair . . . and far beyond. Their horizons stretch 
across the continent—and for many, around the world. 

Half of all rural families take a vacation travel trip 
each year—to all U. S. regions, to foreign countries—by 


Tn, 


car, train, plane, bus and ship. The first year of Country’ 


Gentleman’s new travel service brought requests for 
information from readers at the rate of 1,000 a month. 


The family magazine for 


better farming 


A vacation in the Rocky Mountains for this 


Oklahoma Country Gentleman family symbolizes 
the better living—and widened horizons—of 
today’s prosperous farm families. 
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The trip to the County Fair has stretched 3,000 miles 


Country Gentleman | 


... better living 


This is a new age—a Golden Age—for 
the people of agriculture. 

They farm better and produce more 
with tractor and truck, electric motor and 
chemicals. 

Automobiles, good roads, modern com- 
munications have banished isolation and 
broadened the whole family’s interests. 

They have invested their new leisure 
and unprecedented prosperity in better 
living—at home, and in all the satisfactions of their 
modern world. 

Country Gentleman has grown with them—providing 
help and inspiration to pace their progress. That is why 
so many advertisers—of such a wide variety of goods 
and services—have made the farm family’s own national 
magazine one of America’s leading magazines in ad- 
vertising volume. 
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“You Can't Sell The 
Puget Sound Market 
Without Tacoma,” 


says Wesley J. Schneider, 
Northwest District Representative, 
Comfort Paper Division 


Comfort Paper Division, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Seattle Washing- 
ton—handles the sales of ZEE, CHIF- 
FON and COMFORT Toilet Tissues; 
ZEE facial tissues, ZEE paper napkins, 
ZEE waxed paper, ZEE household 
towels and CHIFFON napkins. Mr. 
Schneider has been head of the 
Seattle office for 13 years. 


“Selling the important Puget 
Sound market of Washington 
State is a double-barrelled prop- 
osition,’ Mr. Schneider says. 
“Certainly Seattle must be cov- 
ered. But I’ve learned from ex- 
perience that Tacoma must be 
covered, too—on the local level. 
Otherwise, an important part 
of the total market is lost, 
with a consequent loss in sales 
potential.” 


Think twice about Tacoma! It's 
a separate, distinct, important 
market. It's covered ONLY by the 
dominant News Tribune. That's 
why—on Puget Sound—you need 
BOTH Seattle and Tacoma cover- 
age every time. Ask Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co. 


The 


acomA 


News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 


Connoisseur's Miniature 


Here in New York a department store is showing one of the most 
spectacular working scale models ever built. Macy’s is the store and 
for two weeks, until mid-July, it is doing a special promotion on the 
much-talked-about CBS Hollywood Television City. It took 12 men, 
working day and night in two shifts, to complete this handsome 
14’ x 15’ model and the job is stunning enough to stand on its own, 
without benefit of additional hoopla. But Macy’s is so excited to 
have the first department store showing that it is backing up the 
exhibition with a daily show, running for an hour and a half, and 
featuring some of CBS’s prize TV personalities. 


This CBS Hollywood Television City model is an exact duplicate 
of its real counterpart. It weighs in at two tons, features electric 
controls to lift roofs, move walls, operate lights and equipment to 
give onlookers a chance for detailed inspection of the various TV 
production facilities on all levels of the plant. Visitors will see the 
stars’ dressing rooms, the master control rooms, the workshop. It’s 
complete down to the miniature of Jack Benny’s ancient Maxwell 
in the parking lot! No detail has been spared: landscaping, auto- 
mobiles, tiny desks. 


The real Television City is set to operate on October | and it will 
look like the model in every detail. Macy’s “gigantic” miniature of 
steel, wood and plastics was constructed by Dale Clark and Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles. Dale is a young industrial designer who’s been 
doing big things on a miniature scale since he was 12, As a kid he 
used to build such wonderful model planes that he opened his own 
model airplane store and operated it before he even got to high 
school. Before he erected this elaborate model, Dale’s “biggest” 
miniature had been a $10,000-per-square yard refinery for the Flour 
Oil Co. His smallest was a house, one inch square but complete with 
awnings, shutters and tiny plastic windows. He assembled it under 
a magnifying glass for use in a shadow box on the set of a TV show. 
The strangest commission he ever got was a 200-pound model of a 
moray eel. You guessed it: A movie company ordered it. 


Mrs. Dale Clark is her husband’s right-hand man as well as his 
partner. Her artistry fashioned the miniature figures, interior scenery 
and tiny draperies that add so much to the working Television City 
model. 


After Macy’s has completed its showing the Miniature City will 
go on national tour. So you’ll have a chance to see the tiny balancing 
acrobats, pirouetting dancers, tool-wielding carpenters and elec- 
tricians, scene shifters and light men. 


Inside the model a revolving stage, with a ballet being danced 
upon it, is lit by little klieg lights which actually bathe the scene in 
light. A dime-size spinning record turntable, complete with record, 
wows the audiences, And a two-way “magic mirror” floor in two of 
the studios allows viewers to look down on the scene in the floor 
= Offices of the miniature are lit by delicate little fluorescent 
ignts. 


It took more than 50 gallons of lacquers to cover the miniature 
buildings. That much lacquer would give your house two coats of 
paint. And there are, roughly speaking, 250,000 individual parts 
which went into the model. 


CBS’s Television City—the real one—is the world’s first plant 
designed exclusively for TV. It is still a’building on a 35-acre tract 
known as Gilmore Island, two miles from Hollywood and Vine. 
Already, says CBS, it is a tourist attraction. But it will never get 
the oh’s and ah’s that Dale Clark’s miniature is eliciting here in 
New York. 
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Cure for Smugness 


Procter & Gamble has developed plenty of marketing muscle simply 
by snipping away at the drudgeries in housework. While it’s true that 
Duz does everything easier, P & G knows it still has its work cut 
out for itself. 


“Tf your wife wants moondust,” declares a full-page P & G ad 
in Life addressed to men, “we'll try to make it for her first. Jf we 
don’t please her, we know our competitors will.” 


When we're feeling pretty chesty about our patent, package or pro- 
motion, that’s a pretty good ego balancer. 


Politicians Lousy Salesmen? 


By the time you read this, the Democrats may have messed up the 
TV coverage of their convention as royally as the Republicans did. 
\Ve’re not expressing a political preference when we say we hope not. 
But it does make us shudder to see a group with a big sale to make, 
boot its best opportunity to spell out for the American people the 
“reasons why” it should come into power—or stay in. 


By and large, the Republicans carried on their convention with 
almost complete indifference to the millions of Americans who 
watched the proceedings over TV or listened on the radio. The 
sessions started late—way late, and in the evening Republicans kept 
the Eastern (their largest) audience up until all hours, most of the 
time with the preliminaries. The prayers, the speeches, the music 
and finally, the phony demonstrations with hired claques were enough 
to tire the patience of Job. All in all, it was a groggy bunch of pros- 
pects who were awake for the GOP’s close. 


In some respects the convention reminded us of a company which 
lesigns its product around the pet tastes of the relatives on the pay- 
roll instead of catering to the public which will be asked to buy the 
product. Until television came in, politicians wisely devised their pro- 
grams to appeal visually to the participants in the auditorium. But 
10W, instead of just thousands watching, there are millions, and the 
oliticians must devise new ways to conduct their parliamentary 
vusiness, Party big-wigs, who are unable to convert to TV-campaign- 
ing, will have to be shoved aside for the common good. 


Politicans long have been identified with the group known as 
versuaders. It’s a politician’s prime job to know people—to know 
what motivates them, what appeals will work, and let us not forget, 
ow to close the prospect. 


Did the Democrats learn anything? The delegates had fair ad- 


ance warning—weeks ago—from their chairman. Said Frank E. 
\IcKinney: 


“Beyond any doubt the sub-conscious impression created in the 
ninds of the vast multitude of voters will carry on over into the 
lection . . . remember at any moment long distance lenses of tele- 
‘ision cameras may center upon your every expression and casual 
resture to the appraising scrutiny of a million eyes.” 
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CINCINNATI 


and the 
_ key to it 
| is the... 


Canton, Ohio 
is a Key 
DRUG Market 


CLEVEL ANOS 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


@ cOLUMOus 


S DAYTON 


DRUG Sales are 
25.5% above 
National Average 


Key Facts: Canton families 


spend $104 on drugs per 
family, per year. The na- 
tional average is $83; the 
Ohio average $81. 


The 83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan area 
spend $5,895,000 on drug 
products alone. 


One newspaper, the Re- 
pository, covers this mar- 
ket — ‘96.7% city zone 
coverage; 99.4% home de- 
livered. 


A Brush-Moore newspaper, represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


Every 
, | a distributor 
YOU have 

4 \ can - 

—dothe work =~ ~ 
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quintuplets 
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Multiplying sales efforts by five is the result you can obtain from 
each distributor selling your line. Sond for thts booklet... 


Industrial distributors average some five salesmen per organiza- 
tion and should be considered a definite part of your organization. 


Educating them regarding your products, coaching them about 
your policy, giving them the same consideration as your own sales 
force will pay dividends for you. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches distributor salesmen. 
Your messages in this publication are an added way of keeping 
contact with the distributor men who work for you. 


ABP 


INGCUSTLIG| —% on moses 


published primarily for industrial distributors 


Distribution — ave caiesmen 


y \ 
y . 


McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 2nd Street, New York 36, NY. 
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Partisans may gleefully point to the other fellow’s ineptitude and 
gloat in a temporary advantage. While a perfectly human reaction, 
it is, for a politician, a short-sighted one. The public dismay—and 
possibly disgust—for the mechanics of choosing our Presidents can 
create a lot of stay-at-home voters on November 4. We can’t afford 
that; as it is, one out of every two voters passes up his privilege to 
vote in a Presidential election. The ratio is even worse in most 
state and local elections. 


To put it bluntly, we think that politicians have done a lousy 
job of selling their services to the American people. If they know 
who the people are who don’t vote—and why they fail to vote— 
they haven’t done much about it in the past 175 years. It reminds 
us of two big concerns who have a monopoly on the market. They 
aren't much interested in expanding the market, but they will fight 
every four years for a bigger share of the pie. Futhermore, despite 
a rise in population from 131 million in 1940 to 150 million in 
1950, the total number of votes cast in Presidential elections “has 
dropped! 


Are people basically indifferent to the way a President is selected 
—or are they bored with badly managed conventions and presenta- 
tions of the candidates? In any case, the number of viewers of the 
Republican convention turned out to be well below expectations, 
despite the dramatic clash of two great personalities. Chances are, 
too, with a whole pack out for the Democratic nomination, and none 
a real pole horse at convention time, that the viewers of the Demo- 
cratic show will have been even less. 


A muffed convention . . . a muffed campaign . . . means a muffed 
opportunity to really excite the most important group of prospects: 
the American people. We think the people deserve more service than 
that from their politicians. 


Bouquet for Distributors 


The distributor — the traditional “middleman” — would like to 
enjoy the same esteem as the manufacturer on the one hand and the 
retailer on the other. He’s no different from the rest of us in selling. 
He wants to feel that he is providing a useful service, that he’s having 
some fun in his work, and that he can make an honest dollar. 


Traditionally, though, the middleman is the whipping boy, either 
because of sheer ignorance on the function of the distributor, or 
deliberate distortion. Usually, the distributor—call him jobber or 
wholesaler—is defending himself. 


It must come as a pleasant surprise to distributors to find them- 
selves currently on the receiving end of some bouquets. They come 
from Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., which, naturally enough, sells 
its plate glass through independent wholesale distributors. The kind 
words are being broadcast to the opinion-making public in a series of 
advertisements in Nation’s Business and U. 8S. News & World 


Report. 


Why is L-O-F backing distributors? Says E. M. Everhard, general 


sales manager: 


“During inflationary periods more than at other times one hears 
talk about eliminating ‘the middleman.’ Uninformed people assume 
this would cut out an unnecessary extra profit and thus lower the 
cost of products they buy .. . they forget that ‘the middleman’ per- 
forms indispensable services in national distribution. Someone has to 
perform these services, else products wouldn’t move efficiently and 
economically from factory to consumer.” 


L-O-F obviously will strengthen the friendly feeling between 
itself and its distributors . . . will have used institutional advertising 
effectively . . . and we suspect added to a better understanding of a 
much-maligned selling function. 
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e higher mental levels 
e higher standards of living 


e higher home ownership 
e higher community activity 


e higher interest in 
NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


emake NATIONAL 
CEOGRAPHIC 


an uncommonly good 


buy for your advertising! 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC family units, 
over 2,000,000 strong, cut across 
almost every business, profession 
and occupation! They write us up to 
63,000 pieces of first class mail every 
day. They renew subscriptions at an 
amazing rate of more than 87%. They 
have a warm spot in their hearts for 
our product. We think there’s room 
there for your product, too! 

The National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. Member of Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


America’s most 


active minds 


Now more than 2, ) circulation 
according to publisher’s current records. 


Why METRO gots 


for your ads in Providence — 
and in the rest 


of the country, too! 


A chimp named Sheba supplies part of the 
answer. Sheba’s picture was on the cover of Mighty 
METRO in Providence a few weeks ago. Sheba is a 
Rhode Island chimp! When you pick up any other 
mass magazine, you may see a chimp, but very rarely 
a home-town one. One reason you get more readers 
in Metro is that Metro is locally slanted! 


4 Metro is part and parcel of 28 great Sunday 5 In Providence, nearly every family reads 
newspapers — the Number One newspaper in city Metro every Sunday. In more than 500 cities of over 


after city, the papers you would pick on one-paper 10,000 population, Metro reaches 50°%-100% of the 
lists. And readership studies show that Metro is the families. In all 162 U. S. metropolitan areas, Mighty 
best-read part of these papers! People feel at home METRO averages 49° coverage! No other mass 
in Metro because Metro is home-grown —a part of magazine is close! By reaching more people, by get- 
the community, a mirror of their own particular way ting closer to them, you'll sell them more readily in 
of life! Metro than in any other magazine! 


Mighty METRO in Providence is The Rhode Islander, the Sunday magazine of the Providence Sunday Journal 


Nothing inforoste people like themeelvee! 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 
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? Through six pairs of eyes. Here are six 
Providence art students painting the Rhode Island 
State House. Their paintings were exhibited in Mighty 
\IETRO in Providence. Because Metro is individually 
edited in more than 20 cities across the country Metro 
can consistently present what interests people most: 
themselves. their neighbors, their home town! 


Here’s another thing that makes people read 
Mighty METRO more eagerly than other mass mag- 
azines: local retail advertising ! People look for good 
buys in Metro—and find them. Retailers know the 
terrific pull of Metro. Leading stores, like The Outlet 
in Providence, advertise regularly in Metro—a shop- 
ping place for nationally and locally advertised goods. 


NoTHING SELIG PEOPLE LIKE METRO 


Mighty Metro—with the world’s largest magazine audi- 
ence—is an advertising medium composed of 28 Sun- 
day Magazine Sections, each of which is individually 
owned, edited and disfributed by a leading American 
newspaper. These newspapers are: 


ATLANTA Journal-Constitution MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 
s\LTIMORE Sun NEW ORLEANS 
305TON Globe and or Herald Times-Picayune & States 
BUFFALO Courier-Express NEW YORK News ; 
CHICAGO Tribune PRELADELPEIA Inqu:rer 
CI. CINNATI Enquirer I ITTSBl RGH Press 
- ‘ ty PROVIDENCE Journal 
CLUVELAND Plain Dealer ‘ ae 
DF< MOINES 4 ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 
MINES Register and/or Post-Dispatch 
DETROIT News and/or Free Press ST. PAU. Pionéer Press 
HC! STON Chronicle SEATTLE Times 
IN‘ TANAPOLIS Star SPRINGFIELD Republican 
Li ANGELES Times SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
MI’ WAUKEE Journal WASHINGTON Star 


Metro Group Editorial Bureau (New York) * MUrray Hill 7-5200 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics 
NEW YORK: MUrray Hill 7-5200 
CHICAGO: WHitehall 4-2280 « DETROIT: TRinity 2-2090 
AN FRANCISCO: GArfield 1-7946 « LOS ANGELES: Michigan 0259 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING OrFices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company ¢ Chicago e« Detroit °* Atlanta ° Los Angeles ° San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August |, 1952 


SALESMEN ON STRIKE, TOO 


John Hartman of our organization was in Birmingham 
recently and had occasion to visit an office out near the 
closed steel mills. He said to the cab driver, ‘“Do you 


have many calls to take people out to the steel plants?” 


“Oh, yes—usually nine or ten a day.” 
“What kind of people?” 
“Mostly men who have something to sell out there.” 


“Have you been getting about as many fares out that 
way since the strike started?” 


“Hell no—you’re the first passenger going that way. for 
the last three days.” 


There, we think, is quite an indictment of American 
salesmen—possibly also of their bosses. 


The mill offices were open even though the plants 
down. ‘The supervisors, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and top brass were at work. Then, 


} more than on normal workdays, they had time te do 


forward planning; they had time to listen to any sales- 
men who had worthwhile suggestions to offer. 


But the salesmen—where were they? They had de- 
cided, apparently, and without investigation, that these 
men wouldn’t want to talk business while the strike was 
on. In substance, then, sales executives and salesmen 
seem to have gone on strike along with the plant workers. 


"LIFE" SHOULD KNOW BETTER 


Life Magazine lives—and prospers mightily—because 
advertisers use its columns to sell their merchandise and 
services. You would expect, then, that the editors of 
such a magazine would appreciate the importance of sell- 
ing in our economy and the great potentials of selling 
as a career. 


But in the June 23rd issue the editors prepared a spread 
called “Career Guide For Future College Students.” 
Fourteen professions—some real, some so-called—were 
mentioned, with parallel columns on Training, Immediate 
Prospects, Advancement, Financial Rewards, and Com- 
munity Respect. In addition to such major professions as 
Law, Engineering, Medicine, Teaching and the Ministry, 
Life included Social Work, Pharmacy and Library Serv- 
ice—but no reference to any marketing or distribution 
tunctions—no selling, no advertising, no merchandising, 
no nothing of what makes our economy spurt. 


I guess it does prove that the business department of 
that magazine doesn’t dictate to the editors, for certainly 
Lif:’s sales and promotion departments have a high re- 
gard for selling and use the function in a marked degree 
themselves. Thanks to Erwin H. Klaus, marketing di- 
rector of Northrup, King and Co., for the clipping and 
his comments. 
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IT COULDN'T BE DONE—BUT IT WAS 


Once or twice over the years we have done a little 
bragging about correct predictions made in this depart- 
ment. It is only fair, then, to point out that at times 
we can be very wrong. 


We certainly were wrong in sizing up the Fair Trade 
situation in the 82nd Congress. We said that although 
a Fair Trade Bill might pass in the House of Represen- 
tatives, it had little or no chance in the Senate, and even 
if it did pass there, the President would surely veto it. 


As you know, the Fair Trade Bill passed in both 
Houses of Congress by whopping majorities, and the 
President signed it, although the bill was “not in accord 
with his program.” In a long statement, the President 
said that the bill would have some value in reducing un- 
fair competition, but that he did not think Congress had 
found the “best solution” for the problem of price-cutting 
by powerfully large retailers. 


In brief, the new act makes it possible for a manufac- 
turer to sign a single contract with a retailer and thereby 
hold all other sellers of his product in the same state to 
maintenance of minimum prices. Not affected are Mis- 
souri, Texas, Vermont and Washington, D. C., which 
do not have Fair Trade laws. In Michigan a court 
held recently that non-signer clauses are unconstitutional. 
But the new Federal Act is expected to result in legis- 
lation which will plug that gap. Mail order houses con- 
tinue to be free to sell trade-marked goods across state 
lines at cut prices. 


FARM REAL ESTATE 


IN THE U.S. 94.6 
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The greatest share of credit should go to the drug 
industry for steering the McGuire Bill through Congress. 
For a rattling good story on how it was done we refer 
you to Jerome Shoenfeld’s piece, “When Druggists Get 
Tough With Congress,” on page 52 of our July 1 issue. 


THE GROWTH OF TESTING AGENCIES 


An article in the Journal of Marketing points out that 
between 1945 and 1951 the paid circulation of Consumer 
Reports, published by Consumers Union, Inc., has grown 
from 55,000 to more than 500,000, while Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin, published by Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., has expanded in the same period from about 50,000 
to better than 100,000. The regular readership of Con- 
sumer Reports alone is probably in the neighborhood 
of 11%4 million spending units, or nearly 3% of the total 
spending units in the U. S. economy. 


This latter publication is less rabid on selling and 
advertising costs than it was in the period preceding 
and during the war. For a number of years during that 
period it published annual reports to stockholders, and 
SM editors gleefully pointed out that sales, advertising 
and promotion costs of this foe of advertising averaged 
40-45% of its gross income—a figure far higher than 
similar costs for the manufacturers it berated. In recent 
years they have not felt that subscribers would be in- 
terested in their financial affairs. 


The two organizations seldom come up with the same 
ratings on identical products. Out of 233 identical prod- 
ucts the two organizations were in complete disagree- 
ment on 17%, in moderate disagreement on another 24%. 
Out of 32 automobiles tested they were in close agree- 
ment on 14, disagreed on 18. On toilet soaps they were 
in close agreement on only two out of 12, on four out of 
eight lipsticks, three out of seven mens’ shoes, one out 
of seven ball point pens, three out of seven automatic 
washers. 


HOUSING ww tue us. 


THOUSANDS OF NEW NONFARM 
DWELLING UNITS STARTED 
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As the article in the Journal of Marketing points our, 
“A serious obstacle to the usefulness of consumer rating 
agencies would remain even though technicians knew 
positively what typical consumers wanted in goods and 
could make tests for these characteristics which would 
duplicate perfectly normal use results. The Achilles heel 


is the non-typical consumer, and the consumer usirg ° 


goods in abnormal conditions. Identical product varia- 
tions used on the skin, hair and teeth, such as razor 
blades, electric shavers, soaps, shampoos, permanent waves, 
lipsticks and dentrifices, produce differing results for 
different people. For identical types of clothing and 
textiles, ratings of durability vary somewhat depending 
upon the conditions of temperature, humidity, light, 
laundering, perspiration and the presence of chemical 
agents in the air . . . Although the performance of Car 
“X’”’ is superior to that of Car “Y,” when each is cared 
for properly, such test results may be quite contrary to 
the experience of a driver who starts out without warm- 
ing up the engine, drives at high speed, and is careless 
about matters of preventive maintenance. For him Car 
“Y” may be superior. It cannot be overstressed that 
product evaluation is valid only so long as use conditions 
parallel test conditions.” 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


If you use a postage meter you can perform a public 
service at no cost by using one of the 10 postmarked ad 
plates designed to get out the vote in November. These 
advertising plates appear at the left of the postmark, and 
a typical one reads: “Listen! Read! Look! Talk! Argue! 
Think! Then vote!” The Pitney-Bowes, Inc., organiza- 
tion designed these to support the Advertising Council's 
public service campaign for the American Heritage 
Foundation, which seeks to bring a record 75 million 
voters to the polls this fall. 


Point 4 works south of the border: The Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs has completed 10 years of successful 
cooperative technical assistance rendered to 19 Latin- 
American countries. The assistance is unique in that 
it has been set up on a bilateral basis and the governments 
of the other American Republics contribute from $3 to $4 
to each $1 contributed by the U. S. for the program. 


It has always been true that our largest and most 
profitable foreign trade is with countries which have a 
high degree of industrialization and high living standards. 
Such countries are, of course, competitors as well as 
customers. But the more they produce, the more they 
can and will buy from us. 


One of the programs in South America under Point 
4 is the development of better agricultural methods, and 
our U. S. Commission has included six agricultural ex- 
perts, a forestry specialist, and a home economist. ‘[ he 
Institute has brought to the U. S. over 1,200 Latin 
Americans for training as agricultural technicians, sani- 
tary engineers and public health doctors. 


The program has begun to pay dividends to Ameri: 10 
business. Take the matter of farm machinery, for ¢<- 
ample. American exports of such machinery and to: |s 
to four of the Republics with Point 4 food production 
programs rose from $976,000 in 1944 to $5,107,000 :n 


1950. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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The Super Constellation—a $1,500,000 engineer- 
ing masterpiece developed for America’s rapidly- 


growing air transport industry. 


How do you get your product airborne? 


If you are interested in selling the multibillion-dollar 
aviation market, Aviation Age offers you its help. 


Here are some of the questions you may be asking: 


Of the three major divisions in this market—the military, 
the manufacturer, the airlines—which is the best market 
for your product? Is there also a market for your product 
among executive aircraft owners, airports and service 
firms? In each of these divisions, there are men in design 
engineering, in operations or supply, in purchasing, in 
maintenance, who must approve your product. How do 
you identify them? 


While a new plane is still on the drawing boards, specifi- 
cations all-important to the eventual use of your product 
are decided upon. The engineers who make these deci- 
sions may be working for the military, for the airlines, 
for the manufacturer, but they almost always work in 
teams. Are you reaching enough of these men with your 
product story ? 


lf your product 
meets performance 
Specifications . . . 


Prac: ‘cally all equipment used in this 
Industry must be engineered to meet 


Exclusive of its coverage of mainte- 
nance engineers, Aviation Age reaches 


To these and many other similar questions, Aviation Age 
may have the answers you need. We have grown up with 
the aviation industry. Complete information on the latest 
developments in aviation is in our files. We know who 
the key men are, and where they can be reached. 


Let us help you sell the country’s No. 2 market! 


As part of our responsibility to the industry we serve, we 
will be glad to make our intimate knowledge of the 
aviation market available to you. Much of it has been 
compiled in the form of a valuable Market Data File, 
which we will send you free of charge on request. Also, our 
marketing representatives will be glad to sit down with 
you and discuss your problems. Their extensive informa- 
tion may supply exactly the answers you are looking for. 


To take advantage of these services, simply mail the 
coupon below. We ask only that your interest in selling 
the aviation market be genuine. 


Aviation Age 


Market Data File te 


AVIATION AGE 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(_] Please send Market Data File 
(_] Please have representative call 


performance specifications. Selling the 8,936 engineering and design per- Name 
designers and engineers who are re-_ sonnel in manufacturing plants Sides 
Sponsible for these specifications is 12,105 in the entire aviation industry. Title 
your primary objective. 

Company 
Avia‘ion Age reaches nearly twice as many of these key men as the next aviation 


pub: cation . . . almost as many as all other magazines in the field combined! 
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Window displays .. . 


' J . ——, a beatae att, 


were put 
in by 4,900 Thor dealers. Most 
of them were installed by pro- 
fessional window trim service. 


Traffic builder 158,000 
packages of Lilt were given to 
women who watched a 1|0-min- 
ute Thor washer demonstration. 


Bob Wilson never takes the ladies for granted. When he 
offered them a free home permanent just to watch a 10- 


minute demonstration of the Thor washer . . . they flocked 


to dealers . . . thousands stayed to buy... and to walk out 


with a free beauty kit, to boot. Here's the answer to... 


How Much Sales Power in 
Unrelated Item Promotions? 


Based on an interview with 


M. ROBERT WILSON 


General Sales Manager, Thor Corp. 


Thor Corp., Chicago, in the past 
year and a half has knocked some 
established ideas into a cocked hat. 
Down through the years whenever a 
promotion, with a premium offer, has 
been in the making the habit has been 
to come up with a related item. Why 
related item? Nobody seems to have 
thought deeply enough to come up 
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with a satisfactory answer. Ham and 
eggs are related items. So are bread 
and jelly. Get into unrelated items 
and it takes a spot of thinking. Think- 
ing is effort. So—ham and eggs. 

M. Robert Wilson, general sales 
manager for Thor, is a fellow who 
has always come up with the dangdest 
ideas because he likes to think. And 


Thor sales rose 20% ... the industry declined 7% 


Premium closer . 38,000 
women walked out with their 
new Thor washer — plus a 
$39.50 Week-Ender Beauty Kit. 


he does his thinking in the oddest 
places. He grabbed his ‘“Bushel and 
a Peck” promotion* out of the mind 
of a woman passenger on a plane 
flying over Texas a year ago. He got 
last spring’s promotion, “Springtime 
in Paris,” while in bed. 

Dreaming wide-eyed in the dark- 
ness, the whole thing unfolded. Of 
course, there was a tough selling job 
to management, but when Bob gets a 
fixation he goes to work on it. We'll 
get into the details of “Springtime in 
Paris” a bit later, but first we’d like 
to reveal some of the things that 
happened. The set-up: 


1. It is an established fact that 
sales follow traffic. Get traffic into 
stores and you get sales. It’s just like 
that. Thor offered free, to any woman 
who would sit through a 10-minute 
demonstration of any Thor washer, a 
$2.25 package of Lilt, made by Proc- 
ter & Gamble. Within the prescribed 
time 158,000 women came, saw and 
claimed their packages. 


2. To every woman who bought a 
Thor washer a ‘Week-Ender Kit” 
was given without extra cost. This 
consisted of an attractive hat box, 


*(See “How Thor Built Sales Idea on 
the High Cost of Eating,” page 42, SAL's 
MANAGEMENT, November 10, 1951.) 
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red or blue and made of synthetic 
alligator hide, plus a set of Patricia 
Stevens beauty aids. The total value, 
$39.50. Note: A week-ender kit filled 
with beauty aids is an unrelated pre- 
mium. 

What were the sales results? 
“Thor inventory in the hands of dis- 
tril utors and dealers remained level,” 
declares Bob Wilson, “‘so we may say 
our distributors and dealers experi- 
enced the 20% sales increase in the 
face of a 7% industry decline. 

‘The need for promotions of this 
type is apparent,” continues Bob Wil- 
son. “Oversupply and slackening de- 
mand have created ‘price and dis- 
count’ types of merchandising at the 
dealer level to the exclusion of sound 
merchandising principles.” 

Of course, as every sales executive 
knows, before a promotion can be 
pushed to success a lot of people must 
be induced to pour in special effort— 
and this means incentive. A series of 
steps, each offering an incentive, were 
worked out. Thor has 78 distributor- 
ships throughout the United States. 
The promotion started with them. 

About the first of February a large 
envelope was mailed to the wife of 
each Thor distributor sales manager. 
An inner envelope was imprinted: 


DO NOT OPEN. For your 
husband. Give this envelope to 


him on the evening of February 
12. 


This was to arouse curiosity, to 
whet interest. Later a check was made 
and 87% of the wives (the fibbers) 
contended that they had followed in- 
structions to the letter. Anyway, the 
envelopes arrived 100% in the hands 
of the husbands in their homes and 
presumably on the specified evening. 

Each of the 78 distributor sales 
managers read this offer: 

“An invitation to you and your 
wife to spend Springtime in Paris! 
Thor has planned the Trip of a Life- 
time for you and your wife! Three* 
(3) wonderful trips to the Queen of 
the world’s cities—Paris! For three 
(3) winning Thor distributors’ sales 
managers and their wives! 

_ “Live like a king—at Hotel George 
V-—at Thor’s expense! 

“Seven marvelous days to remem- 
ber the rest of your life! A full 414 
day s in the magic city of Paris! Plus 
-50 to spend as you please! 
“Whisk off to Paris in a huge 
TWA luxury air liner . . . the utmost 
in air travel comfort. Good luck to 


Next came the added incentive 
Otter to distributor’s salesmen. The 


ur finally were awarded. 
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FULL 5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


BEAUTY AND A BARGAIN: Thor wanted to sell washers . . . it appealed with magazine 
and newspaper copy built around beauty kit. This was Step No. |... 


PROFESSIONALLY TRIMMED WINDOW was Step No. 2 in developing store traffic for 
Thor's dealers. Thor stood the cost of providing the window service featuring beauty kit. 
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page carrying this offer was blazoned, 
‘‘Jurcy Prizes!’’ These prizes 
amounted to a total of $30,000 in 
cash. The time of the promotion was 
60 days—starting April 1 and ending 
May 31. 

The Paris trip was arranged 
through American Express Co. and 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

How were winners determined? 
Quotas were set and the three (be- 
cause of a tie it proved to be four) 
distributor sales managers who ex- 
ceeded their quotas the most were 
declared winners. Top man_ was 
265% over quota, the lowest of the 
winners, 178% over. 

Distributors and their salesmen 
were reminded of the “Bushel and a 
Peck” promotion in the spring of 
1951 when a bushel of groceries and 
a peck of potatoes were given away 
with every sale of a Thor washer. 
This had been a _ crowd-capturing 
idea and the $39.50 Week-Ender Kit, 
it was pointed out, surely should be a 
bigger one ... which it was. 


Where Ads Ran 


To pull the women into the stores 
of Thor dealers, a program of strong 
consumer advertising was planned. A 
four-color page advertisement was 
run in Life April 7. A similar adver- 
tisement appeared in The American 
Weekly April 13. Other advertise- 
ments were carried in Sunset Maga- 
zine and Progressive Farmer. These 
publications, it was estimated, gave 
a readership of 40,000,000. 

More than 2,500 tie-in advertise- 
ments were run by dealers before the 
contest ended and results encouraged 
them to the point where, by June 15, 
approximately 5,000 dealer advertise- 
ments had appeared in local publica- 
tions in cities throughout the nation. 
In addition, dealers, down to the 
smallest communities, pitched in with 
direct mail, using more than 150,000 
pieces. 

Thor offered a free window trim- 
ming program. More than 4,900 deal- 
ers took advantage of the offer. Proc- 
ter & Gamble, maker of Lilt, sup- 
plied the Lilt portion of the window. 
In larger cities and in better loca- 
tions, Reuben H. Donnelley was em- 
ployed to do the trimming job. 

Distributor salesmen took over the 
window trimming job for smaller 
stores in smaller communities. 

Then, to back up the window dis- 
plays and pull the women in, the 
offer was announced in 58 newspapers 
in the country’s major markets. These 
ranged from a full page down to 400 
lines. ‘(wo or more newspapers were 
used in the larger cities. And in New 
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York five newspapers were used. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. chain, 
1,340 stores, participated 100%. 

When the campaign was being 
planned Thor management, as is good 
practice in such planning, made an 
estimate of the number of packages of 
Lilt which would be needed. The 
estimate was 50,000. The final re- 
quirement, 158,000 packages, indi- 
cates the success of the venture. 

As the scheme unfolded, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion managers in 
the employ of distributors came in for 
prizes: First prize, $300; second, 
$150; third $50. Then came a con- 
test for Thor’s own zone managers 
and assistant managers: First prize, 
$750; second, $300; third, $200. 
Finally, as added sugar, a bonus of 
$250 to every Thor zone manager 
who had all of his distributors at or 
above 100% of quota. 

Distributor salesmen came in for 
first, second and third prizes in each 
of the 78 distributorships: 234 win- 
ners. Then 496 salesmen earned the 
Week-Ender Kit, valued at $39.50, 
as gifts for their wives. The kits were 
supplied out of Milwaukee and New 
York. Each included 11 pieces of Pa- 
tricia Stevens beauty aids plus a 
“Model’s Make-Up Manual” reveal- 
ing secrets of how to be beautiful. 
The items included various bottles of 
liquid and powdered preparations. 

As imagination is always a spur to 
action, Bob Wilson gave full atten- 
tion to steaming that up prior to and 
during the contest. A number of 
“surprise” pieces were mailed out, 
spaced to maintain interest. Among 
them: 


1. A Trans World Airlines bag- 
gage check, destination Paris, just 
like the tag that would be used by 
the winners. 


2. A “Basic Wardrobe’ booklet 
advising, with check list, what ap- 
parel and extras either a man or 
woman should take. 


3. A letter, “Thor Travel Tips,” 
advising, among other things, what 
“papers” would be required by the 
winner. 


4. A letter starting, “Your atten- 
tion please. Now loading at Gate 4, 
TWA Constellation non-stop flight 
452 to Paris. All aboard!” 

Every few days there was a remind- 
er. The idea: Never let the imagina- 
tion stop working. There were para- 
graphs such as these: 


“You'll step into the luxurious, 
pressurized cabin of TWA’s finest 
Constellation. You'll be comfortably 


seated by a lovely TWA hostess. And 


then, off you’ll roar! 


“Up over New York’s glittering 
skyline, out across the Atlantic toward 
Paris, Queen City of the Old World’s 
charm and magic. You'll cruise in 
comfort high up over the clouds at 
300 miles per hour! You'll be served 
with cocktails and champagne. A de- 
lightful cruise, the ultimate in ac- 
commodations! Then, the vacation- 
land of our dreams, Paris! 


“So, if you want this dream to 
come true for you, tell one of the 
finest Thor distributor sales managers 
we know (your husband, naturally) 
about it. Tell him to be sure his sales 
team is on the ball... getting 
orders!” 


From the beginning the letters and 
promotional pieces working up en- 
thusiasm for the competition were 
aimed primarily at the “little wife” 
and mailed direct to her in her home. 
Here’s a sample: 


“T am sure you would love to wake 
up some morning this coming spring 
in the most romantic city in the world 
... Paris, France. 


“Have you dreamt of this all your 
life? Strolling down the beautiful 
Champs Elysees ... . a stop at a side- 
walk cafe... the opera... Notre 
Dame Cathedral . . . of any of the 
intriguing spots you will be guided 
to on this tour. 


“Now, about the gift we sent you. 
(The Week-Ender Kit) I’m sure you 
have immediately recognized the qual- 
ity and woman-appeal of the luxuri- 
ous kit . . . plus the perfect Patricia 
Stevens set of cosmetics . . . and the 
Lilt Deluxe Home Permanent Kit.” 


Thor times major sales drives for 
the spring months. That is the time 
of year when washing machines and 
kindred appliances move most freely. 
It is the time for stocking up the 
dealers. It’s getting-ready-for-sales 
time. Thor, too, tries to come up with 
some sort of unusual drive each 
spring. 

Because of the enormous size of the 
purchase of the Lilt Home Permanent 
Wave Kits, retail value $2.25, the 
publicity given to Lilt, and the “‘sam- 
pling” job that resulted, Procter X 
Gamble, manufacturers of Lilt, of 
course cooperated. 

At the suggestion of Thor, most 
distributors cooperated by giving 4 
Week-Ender Kit to each of their 
salesmen’s wives. 

Most of the promotional material, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SIMPLIFIED AUTO ACCOUNTING: No matter what method of accounting you use for your sales- 


men's cars, these figures will provide some up-to-date bench marks for comparison. 


See table on 


facing page. The cost area numbers used there correspond to the cost area numbers on the map. 


Cost of Operating Salesmen’s Cars 
Jumps 6 to 15% over 1950 


An expert auto cost accountant analyzes operating costs in 
terms of 24 United States "cost areas," and in terms of one 
standard car. These figures, adjusted for increases, are 
comparable to those shown in a similar study made in 1950. 


BY R. E. RUNZHEIMER - 


A recently completed country-wide 
study of costs on passenger automo- 
biles in the Chevrolet class shows that 
there have been noticeable increases 
during the last two years. 

The August 15, 1950, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT reported the 
results of a cost study on a 1950 
Chevrolet by 24 United States cost 
areas. We have just completed the 
projection of this study reflecting the 
costs on the comparable model 1952 
Chevrolet, which showed that the 
largest increases have taken place on 
the insurance items. Comprehensive 
for the 24 country-wide areas shown 
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Runzheimer and Co. 


on the accompanying map averaged 
increases of 18% over 1950 while 
premiums on property damage and 
public liability insurance averaged 
increases of 24%. 

State license fees showed increases 
of only 3%. 

When yearly depreciation amounts 
on 1950 and 1952 models are calcu- 
lated by use of our recommended 
postwar depreciation scale (See 
“What Does It Cost to Operate a 
Salesman’s Car Today?” SM, Aug. 
15, 1950) we find increases averag- 
ing 14%. 

The average increase on the above 


mentioned fixed items is 15%. 

Total operating costs per mile (in- 
cluding gas, oil, greasing, washing, 
service maintenance, and _ tires) 
showed increases averaging 6% over 
1950. 

On a country-wide basis cars in the 
Chevrolet class therefore show in- 
creases on combined fixed and oper- 
ating costs ranging from 6 to 15% 
over 1950, depending on yearly busi- 
ness mileages. 


Basis for these figures 


The above figures reflect the same 
cost and operating conditions data 
which are the basis for the Runz- 
heimer Plan of Automobile Standard 
Allowances now used by hundreds of 
American and Canadian companics. 
Of course, in applying United States 
figures to only 24 cost areas as out- 
lined on the. accompanying map, it 
inevitably follows that the degree of 
accuracy possible in the allowances 
reported in the accompanying table 
will be appreciably less than is at- 
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tained in the usual application of data 
to each individual driver’s territory. 
We estimate that in the majority of 
cases these allowances by 24 cost areas 
will be about $75 per car annually 
higher than accurately established in- 
dividual territory standard allow- 
ances. For that reason we recommend 
that companies operating 15 or more 
privately owned cars regularly on 
business use an individual territory 
standard allowance plan. Companies 
operating fewer than 15 cars regu- 
larly on business, however, will find 
the allowances as reported in this 
article considerably more accurate 
than the usual flat or uniform allow- 
ance basis. 


Cost items included 


The annual fixed cost figures shown 
in column 1 of the table include cur- 
rent standard manual premiums on 
comprehensive insurance, $5,000 
property damage insurance, 15-30M 
public liability insurance, state li- 
cense, certificate of title, and driver’s 
fees, and depreciation. These figures 
have been established at the designated 
basing point for each cost area. 

The fixed allowances per day re- 
ported in column 2 of the table are 
determined by dividing the figures in 
column 1 by 365. 

Total per mile operating allew- 
ances as shown in column 3 cover 
gasoline, oil, greasing, washing, serv- 
ice maintenance, and tires. 


Special reimbursement items 


Certain items of automobile oper- 
ating cost which are properly subject 
to reimbursement by the company in 
case of employe-owned cars do not 
lend themselves defensibly to stand- 
ardization, in our opinion, and we 
accordingly recommend that these be 
paid as special items as incurred and 
reported by the drivers. These items 
are local city license fees, local prop- 
erty taxes, daytime parking, overnight 
parking away from home city, bridge 
and ferry tolls. 

The risk of collision damage in- 
curred in line of company business 
should also be covered. On fleets to- 
taling fewer than 20 cars we recom- 
mend that adequate collision insur- 
ance policies be provided and the 
Premiums therefor added to the stand- 
ard cost allowances shown in the 
table. On fleets totaling 20 or more 
cars it will usually be cheaper for a 
company to carry its own collision 
loss risk by making special collision 
danage reimbursements on losses in- 
curred on business driving and 
through no fault of the drivers. 
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Cost 
Area Basing Point for 
No. fixed charges 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Butte, Mont. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Las Vegas, N. M. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Houston, Tex. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
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20 Chelsea, Mass. 

2\ Jersey City, N. J. 
22 Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 Charleston, S. C. 
24 Miami, Fla. 


Automobile Standard Allowances on 1952 
Chevrolets by 24 U. S. Cost Areas 


(1) (2) (3) 
Total Fixed Total 
annual allowance per mile 

fixed costs perday allowance 
$654. $1.79 3.3¢ 
543. 1.49 3.9 
613. 1.68 3.5 
544. 1.49 a 
556. 1.52 3.8 
522. 1.43 3.5 
495. 1.36 3.7 
544. 1.49 3.3 
534. 1.46 3.2 
540. 1.48 3.3 
521. 1.43 3.1 
510. 1.40 3.4 
540. 1.48 3.1 
511. 1.40 3.4 
531. 1.45 3.0 
508. 1.39 3.3 
524. 1.44 3.7 
562. 1.54 3.3 
658. 1.80 3.0 
558. 1.53 3.0 
558. 1.53 2.9 
541. 1.48 3.1 
506. 1.39 3.2 
537. 1.47 3.2 


Adjusting for annual mileages over 
18,000 


Drivers delivering over 18,000 
business miles yearly should receive a 
depreciation allowance adjustment at 
the end of each 12-month period at 
the rate of about $11.50 per thou- 
sand of such excess mileage. This 
adjustment enables the high mileage 
driver to make a trade-in of his car 
when he has reached the cumulative 
45,000 mile point. 

As an illustration, a driver deliver- 
ing 26,000 business miles in a 12- 
month period would be entitled to an 
additional depreciation adjustment at 
that time on 8,000 miles, or $92. 


How to establish your allowance 


With the help of the accompanying 
map and table you can readily estab- 


lish the correct allowance on a desig- 
nated salesman’s territory by follow- 
ing three steps: 


1. Establish as the fixed allowance 
the amount as shown under column 1 
for the cost area which includes the 
salesman’s home city. 


2. Establish as the per mile allow- 
ance the prorated average of allow- 
ances shown under column 3 for the 
cost areas in which business mileage 
is driven. This per mile allowance is 
paid in addition to the daily fixed 
allowance on all reported business 
mileage. 


3. At the end of 12 months oper- 
ation, adjust depreciation allowances 
for drivers delivering in excess of 18,- 
000 business miles by use of the sug- 
gested adjustment factor of $11.50. 
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WHEN PLANNING IS RIGHT, this is what happens at 
point-of-purchase: related products are displayed together in ers. 
a way consumers can't miss. Littleman's, Corte Madera, Calif. 


Wine-with-Meat Campaign Clicks; 


To Be Repeated This Fall 


If the idea of getting some related-items manufacturers to 


tie up with you in a joint promotion is still just a gleam 


in your eye, take some tips from this campaign sponsored 
by Wine Advisory Board, meat packers and distributors. 


The wine industry, through the 
Wine Advisory Board of California, 
last year decided to find out how 
meat dealers would respond to the 
opportunity to dramatize the mer- 
chandising of meats with the aid of 
wine. It was a test program with 
bigger things in view if results were 
encouraging. 

Results have been so encouraging 
that the wine people are preparing 
for a repeat performance of Wine- 
with-Meat promotion on a far wider 
scale this fall. Meat industry leaders 
who were interested enough to coop- 
erate are now keen, while those who 
went along for the ride had their 
eyes opened and are ready for more. 
And retailers? They were the eager 
beavers in the test. They demon- 
strated that meat merchandisers are 
ripe for selling help and have the 
will and energy to do their part if 
encouraged. 
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California wine men weren’t being 
philanthropic when they planned the 
promotion to add glamor to meat at 
point-of-purchase. John R. Deane, 
president of the Wine Institute, sees 
it as sound sales sense for agricul- 
tural industries, similar to other 
types of enterprise, to ‘embrace the 
possibility the other man’s products 
can offer in helping to sell their own.” 

In a talk before the annual meet- 
ing of Western Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation toward the close of the Wine- 
with-Meat promotion,* Mr. Deane 
said: ‘““Meat is a fundamental in the 
American diet. It is the most spectac- 
ular item of that diet and the one 
that makes our standard of living the 
highest in the world. It is not sur- 
prising then that for very selfish rea- 
sons we have attempted to tie in the 
consumption of wine which, in the 


*In Los Angeles, February 14, 1952 


“People read hand-made signs with interest. 


"SIGNS NEED NOT BE FANCY," the campaign sponsors told the retail- 


They imply your own 


recommendation." This photo made in Mayfair Market, Long Beach, Calif. 


United States, is practiced on a very 
limited basis with the consumption 
of meat which, of course, is practiced 
universally.” 

This thinking is not new to wine 
men, A formal program in collabora- 
tion with the meat industry is the 
new element. On its own, ever since 
the wine-growing industry began its 
wine expansion in 1939, cooperative 
institutional wine advertising as well 
as the programs of individual win- 
eries have been aggressively promot- 
ing meats and meat uses along with 
wine. In fact, so logical is the tie-up, 
points out Edmund A. Rossi, man- 
ager of the Wine Advisory Board, 
that “every time you talk the uses of 
wine you talk meat.” 

It has followed naturally, as lead- 
ers in the wine industry recently have 
been reminding meat packers and 
their association heads, that the we 
industry has contributed many of ‘ts 
advertising dollars to the promotion 
of meat and meat products. It has 
not been confined to publications. 
One of the earliest wine industry 
point-of-purchase promotional pieces 
was a bottle topper with reminde’s 
such as this: “Buy this bottle of 
Burgundy to go with steaks ard 
chops.” It has been wine industry 
policy and sales strategy to tie in wine 
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SOME SUPERS WENT ALL-OUT... 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


with meals, with food, festivity and 
good eating . . . for “very selfish 
reasons,” as Mr. Deane frankly puts 
it. But the meat industry has bene- 
fited nonetheless. 

This past year, at the prompting 
of wine men, meat packers, distrib- 
utors and their organizations decided 
to see how much more they might 
get out of it through planned par- 
ticipation. 

Because planned joint promotions 
are only a few years old and still ex- 
perimental in many phases, sales and 
merchandising men like to know who 
does what, pays for what, who does 
the work, how responsibility is di- 
vided, what the obstacles are and how 
they are overcome. 

_In this wine-meat program prac- 
tically everything was done initially, 
and all expenses paid, by the wine in- 
dustry. Having resolved on the test 
and ‘eeling certain they could demon- 
strate to the meat industry that a 
joint promotion had a lot to give meat 
packers, distributors and retailers as 
well as themselves, the wine men 
Planied the promotion to cover all 
“open” states (states where wine is 
sold through licensees), which means 
all but about 13 states. A series of 
eye-2opeal color advertisements were 
scheculed in eight national maga- 
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like Milgram's, Kansas City. Here 
bottles of various types of wine were ranged in mass on top of the 
self-service meat counter. Sign suggests turkey dinner with burgundy. 


MAYFAIR MARKET, Santa Ana, 
Calif., turned the spotlight on "Baked 
Ham California" in which port wine 
is used as a cooking ingredient. 
Recipe appears in big letters on card 
at upper left. Display was relatively 
simple, but high in attention value. 
Six types of wine are shown and 
clearly priced; ham cuts are weighed, 
priced for quick pickup. Such tie- 
ups paid off at the cash register. 


zines, portraying the uses of wines 
with meat, poultry and fish. A simi- 
lar series was run in top newspapers 
in 138 leading cities. The wine in- 
dustry produced and paid for 150,000 
point-of-purchase store display ban- 
ners in full color and made them 
available without charge. It brought 
out 2,500,000 recipe leaflets to tell 
the housewife how to use wine with 
meat, also in full color. It originated 
an unusual 16-page brochure to in- 
struct retailers — one that could be 
mistaken for a comic book. People 
who'd never read before unless forced 
to were discovered reading it. We'll 
describe it further on. 

Before actual production of any of 
this material, the Wine Advisory 
Board, which handles advertising and 
merchandising details for the indus- 
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TO ENLIST COOPERATION of meat men, Wine Advisory Board 
sponsored a booth at the Convention of the National Assn. of 
Retail Meat and Food Dealers held in Cincinnati in August, 1951. 


try, briefed the Meat Institute on 
what it was about and obtained tech- 
nical pointers on how to describe 
meat. Wine industry representatives 
at the same time called on meat asso- 
ciation executives and trade groups 
and attended their meetings and con- 
ventions to tell the story of what 
joint promotion of meat and wine 
could do for both products. They 
approached individual packers such as 
Armour, Swift and regional or local 
packers and distributors. They ob- 
tained endorsements in the form of 
resolutions from the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat and Food 
Dealers and from state groups such 
as the California Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. At the retail level they apprized 
chain store organizations of what 
was:in the wind. 
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All this began in the summer of 
1951 followed by an intensive promo- 
tion in October at packer and dis- 
tributor levels for November-Decem- 
ber-January application at point-of- 
purchase. 

The national meat industry organ- 
izations gave their blessing but were 
inclined to take a wait-and-see and 
no-intervention attitude on the out- 
come of the marriage. Regional 
groups (most energetic of them was 
the Western States Meat Packers 
Association) gave more active aid. 
Not daunted because everyone did not 
jump in and play, the wine men took 
what they got and proceeded to make 
the most of it. 

“In a demonstration test such as 
this,” Mr. Rossi points out, “if you 
meet with no resistance and receive 
cooperation, even if it is not general 
or 100%, you have made headway. 
Some industries are conservative and 
this joint promotion idea is relatively 
new.” 


Pre-Selling the Idea 


The next step was to hold regional 
meetings with key executives in the 
meat distribution field. Beginning 
with those packers—for example, Ar- 
mour & Co. nationally—who were 
eager to cooperate, the wine industry 
sent 27 of its field men out to work 
with the packers’ branch and divi- 
sional offices and with local independ- 
ent meat companies. Cooperating 
packers notified all their sales branches 
of the Wine-with-Meat promotion, 
urging support and _ participation. 
Wine industry field men then fol- 
lowed through to get permisssion to 
attend sales meetings. Packer execu- 
tives briefly explained the joint pro- 
motion and its aims, told their sales 
stafis that their companies were be- 
hind it, and then turned the meetings 
over to the wine field men who ex- 
plained the technical application of 
the plan, presented their promotional 
material and told how to use it, and 
described the national advertising 
support. 

To many meat salesmen, promot- 
ing meat and wine together was a 
new idea, so the wine men explained 
jt from the ABC’s. They asked the 
meat men to study the promotional 
and educational material prepared 
for retailers to use, demonstrated 
how to build meat displays with wine, 
showed how to make effective use of 
wine industry leaflets and posters, to- 
gether with whatever material might 
be available from the meat industry. 

The energetic cooperation of the 
Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation has been mentioned. This 
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trade body represents meat men in 
nine western states, and its members 
do over 75% of the meat business 
in those states. This organization was 
definitely interested, got strongly be- 
hind the joint promotion, urging 
members to use the joint promotional 
material and make full use of tie-in 
possibilities. Representatives of the 
wine industry were invited to appear 
before the board of directors and ex- 
plain what wine and meat could do 
together, but could not do alone. 
They emphasized the eagerness of 
dealers for new ideas in meat mer- 
chandising. 


Joint Promotions Welcomed 


With the production and distribut- 
ing support of the industry behind 
them to that extent, the wine men 
then staged a series of meetings 
wherever, regionally or locally, they 
met with sufficient enthusiasm among 
meat dealer organizations. They had 
made a beginning in August with 
representation and an exhibit featur- 
ing meat and wine model displays 
during the National Retail Meat 
Dealers’ convention. Branches of this 
organization were later called on by 
the wine men and all warmly re- 
sponded to the joint promotion idea. 
Many distributed samples of the 
joint promotional material among 
their members. 

The fact that the national head- 
quarters of a meat packer, a meat 
industry organization, or any other 
organization in the industry was not 
disposed to give active cooperation as 
yet, did not discourage the wine in- 
dustry from attempting to work with 
regional, branch or local offices of 
the packer or association. As a result 
of this grass-roots realism, in the 
course of the test, it was possible to 
work with representatives of practic- 
ally all major packers in the country. 

A number of obstacles have to be 
overcome in this sort of pioneer mer- 
chandising. These were some of the 
obstacles which confronted the wine 
industry in putting over the promo- 
tion: 

1. It was found that the meat in- 
dustry generally was not manned to 
do much merchandising through re- 
tailers. 

At least partial solution was found 
to this problem. Says Mr. Rossi: “If 
you do a selective job of picking meat 
packers to work with, you may find 
that almost all have some sales or 
merchandising personnel who can 
help in a promotion such as this and 
who are glad to do so when they 
understand the objectives. 

2. “Handicapped by lack of man- 


power in the cooperating industry 
and with a relatively small field staff 
in your own, it is often hard to figure 
out how to put your available men 
most effectively and economically to 
work, 

“The solution here was to do an 
intensive rather than an extensive job 
in the primary test. Wine field men 
and the meat merchandising men who 
were available and willing did their 
point-of-purchase work with big food 
chains, with retail food organizations, 
and with the very big super markets.” 

3. In about half of the 48 states 
wines are sold through food stores, 
Naturally, a joint promotion involvy- 
ing meat and wine would be most 
effective and simple to handle in such 
areas. Other states presented more or 
less of a problem when it came to 
joint displays and it was often neces- 
sary to settle for meat displays with 
wine-and-meat advertising and recipe 
folders (but no wine), or wine dis- 
plays with the same material in stores 
where wine was sold. 


Different Distribution Patterns 


“Even where you can’t go all out 
and complete the job it is still gain,” 
Mr. Rossi points out, “since meat 
dealers who display wine-with-meat 
suggestions at least make consumers 
conscious of mealtime usage of wine. 
As for the man who retails wine ex- 
clusively—he can’t be reminded too 
often to sell his beverages as accom- 
paniment to foods and a mealtime 
adjunct.” 

4. In some areas (New York is 
one) where wine is sold exclusively 
through package stores, it is of course 
impossible to promote through gro- 
cery stores. All promotion, advertis- 
ing, and retailer instruction material 
had to be prepared with this situation 
in mind. 

In the instruction book for retailers 
the center spread showed how joint 
meat-wine promotions could _ be 
staged. This book was printed on 
rough news stock in comic-book style. 
Everything possible was told in pic- 
tures supplemented with brief in- 
formal text or conversation, plenty 
of color splashed on in comic-strip 
style. 

Suggestions were so worded 
any retailer handling wine and me: 
or either one alone, could apply them. 
But where the retailer was directly 
addressed it was assumed he was 4 
wine merchant. In the center spr ad 
and following page this was speci‘ic. 

A gaudy head in meat-red with 
black urged: “Good Wine-with-M cat 
Displays Put Extra Profits in Your 
Pocket.’”’ Four such displays, cartoon 
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style, two with shoppers in action, 
visually presented the ideas. Texts 
were telegraphic: “Displays of two 
tie-in items sell best. If you don’t sell 
meat, get a big full-color picture of 
a steak or roast from your butcher 
or a local meat wholesaler. Display 
it with your wine and leaflets.” 

Opposite, with appropriate car- 
toons, were these two suggestions: 
“Get the butcher next door to use 
yuur wine in his case and his window, 
alternating with meat trays. Small 
cards can refer to your store.” And: 
“Your neighbor-butcher can also top 
his counter with a few bottles of 
your wine ... or hang them from 
meat-hooks. A small card tells his 
customers to buy the wine at your 
store. Don’t forget to give him some 
banners, recipe leaflets and a free 
leaflet container. (Use the enclosed 
card to order.)” 

The card, the color of the rare 
part of a steak, self-addressed to the 
Wine Advisory Board, had space for 
the dealer’s name and the store name 
and address with spaces for him to 
check the Wine-with-Meat promo- 
tional material desired (banners, 
leaflets, leaflet containers, wine chart, 
four advertising mats, the booklet 
“How to Set Up Display Signs” and 
Wine Study Course’ enrollment 
blanks). 


Proved Ideas Offered 


On the following page was a simi- 
lar suggestion: ““Get your grocer next 
door to use meat-and-wine recipes 
and display banners (and maybe 
some of your wine with a card refer- 
ring to your store) in all these other 
sections: canned or bottled meat 
shelves, canned or bottled poultry 
shelves, steam-table meats or poultry 
(as well as regular fresh meat and 
poultry departments) .” 

In each instance where a sugges- 
tion such as this was made, an actual 
case history of success with it was 
added. Example of the last: “When 
I. J. Campos, manager of the Capitol 
Store at 3031 Gentilly Blvd., New 
Orleans, did this, he sold 50 extra 
cases of wine in two weeks.” 

The book introduced the joint pro- 
motion to retailers this way: “Wine 
with Meats—a hot new campaign to 
keep your wine sales steaming. It’s 
pure gravy for stores that tie in! Be- 
cause the idea’s a natural —easy to 
sell in winter, when your customers’ 
interest in good eating hits its peak.’’ 

Step by step, with talky cartoons, 
the book showed retailers how to do 
it; provided points to check for effec- 
tiveness: (1) “Are displays easy to 
buy from? (nof too fancy—and with- 
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in easy reach)” . . . awful example 
cartoon of customer by-passing a poor 
display. “I’ll be darned if I'll stoop 
for it.” (2) “Are banners used? (or 
hand-lettered cards, to tell the cus- 
tomer why she wants wine). Are 
banners near eye-level?” . . . cartoon 
of customer before wine display: 
“Can’t think why I’d want any.” 
(3) “Can customers see wine prices 
instantly?” . . . cartoon of customer 
vacillating before wine display not 
priced: “Looks nice but I don’t see 
any price . . . must be expensive!” 
(4) “Can customers see recipes in- 
stantly?” . . . cartoon of male cus- 
tomer eyeing wine display plus wine- 
with-meat poster: “Sounds O.K. — 
but I wouldn’t know how to use it.” 


Hand Made Signs Pay 


One thing the Wine Advisory 
Board field men took considerable 
pains to put over is worth noting 
because it can be applied to many 
businesses other than wine and meat 
merchandising, and the same point 
was stressed in the comic book. After 
urging full use of the formal industry 
posters, retailers were reminded: 
“People read your own handmade 
signs with even more interest. ‘Home- 
grown’ signs are like your own per- 
sonal recommendation. They don’t 
have to be fancy. Just black crayon 
and wrapping paper will do. Use 
plain lettering and simple messages, 
similar to the sample sign enclosed. 
(Fill in your prices on this sign; 
then make more like it.)” 

Wine Advisory Board field experi- 
ence has shown that such home-made 
signs at point-of-purchase are effec- 
tive in focusing consumer attention. 
“These are signs that really sell mer- 
chandise,” W.A.B. observes. Retail- 
ers saw the point and made their dis- 
plays take on real immediacy with 
hand-lettered memos to their custom- 
ers, as some of the photographs will 
show. 

The comic book we have been 
quoting from and describing was 
widely distributed by the wine indus- 
try to their retailers and through the 
meat associations to their people at 
various levels. 

Results? Both the wine and the 
meat industry men agree that the 
joint promotion was well worth- 
while and has revealed that a great 
opportunity exists for both industries 
to exploit with future tie-ins. 

Says Mr. Deane: “Reports which 
have reached me indicate that it is 
one of the most successful cooperative 
related-item promotions the wine in- 


. dustry has ever enjoyed.” 


W.A.B. found that everyone con- 


cerned was well pleased with the re- 
sults of the test promotion. 

Carl Rupe, promotion and mer- 
chandising manager for the Wine 
Advisory Board, considers that it was 
highly successful at the retail level. 
Practically all of the larger meat 
dealers who belong to associations 
heard of the joint promotion and 
about 70% of those aware of it made 
tie-in efforts. Some of the markets 
that participated are continuing to 
keep wine on meat counters all the 
time. 

Most of the larger food chains § 
were quick to realize the advantages 
and follow through on it. Among 
them: Lucky Stores, Fitzimmons 
Stores, Littleman Markets, Kroger 
Stores, Weingarten Stores, Minimax 
Food Stores, some units of the Pig- 
gly Wiggly chain, and many new 
super markets, such as the huge 
King’s Market operation in San 
Francisco. : 

It is not necessary to underline the 
gain to the wine industry. “We bene. 
fit,” says Mr. Rossi, “since we get 
wine promotion and bottles in new 
locations in stores and pick up cor- 
tacts not hit with the usual wine dis- 
plays. We also get across in many 
more places our reminder which can- 
not be repeated too often: ‘Wine is 
a food beverage.’ ” 


Participants Cheer Results 


The wine industry’s satisfaction 
with the test is expressed in their 
plans to repeat the joint promotion 
this coming fall and winter season, 
on a larger scale with much more 
promotional material and a strong 
advertising program. 

And the meat industry? Let some 
of its top executives speak for them- 
selves: 

“I was well impressed with your 
wine and meat advertising program,” 
a Cudahy Packing Co. executive 
wrote the Wine Institute from Kan- 
sas City. “The consuming public has 
not had this type of advertising be- 
fore and many were not aware that 
they tied in together. I believe many 
people who had not used wine with 
meat before started to use it.” 

J. H. Wilbur, superintendent at 
H. Moffatt Co., San Francisco, says 
his company’s tie-in with the promo- 
tion was so well received by retailers 
and their customers that Moffatt will 
have no hesitation in giving full coop- 
eration to the next, full-scale wine- 
and-meat promotion. Says Mr. Wil- 
bur who had charge of his company’s 
activities in the test: “We took gen- 
erous supplies of the point-of-purchase 
material and distributed it over our 
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How 'Ditch-Digging" ee 


Helps a Salesman 


get more business with the same effort 


-»- hold business with less effort 


-»- build a sound foundation for future business 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising is simply 
a mechanism that helps salesmen get 
the right story to the right people 
in the right way at the right times 
with the right frequency ... at the 
lowest possible cost. 


It takes thought and effort to build 
that kind of advertising and to make 
it work -- thought and effort on the 
Sales Manager's part and on the part 
of his advertising men and agency... 
working together eco 


e e e FIRST, to find out who are the 
people - all the people = who specify, 
buy, or influence the specification 
and buying of your product. (Your 
salesmen are calling on some ofthese 
people, but can they see all of then? 
Do they know all of them?) 


e e e SECOND, to find out what makes 
sense about your product to your 
prospects. (What are the viewpoints, 
prejudices, confusions, and needs 
that might indicate either obstacles 


to the purchase of your product, or 
sound sales approaches?) 


e e eo THIRD, to determine how to say 
what needs saying, to whom, and how 
often. (What will improve the view 
points and reduce the prejudices and 
confusions that stand in the way of 
gaining your objective?) 


e o eo FOURTH, to select the best 
tools to use — booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, or any other mechani- 
cal means of imparting ideas and in-~ 
formation, (What part of the sell- 
ing job can be done best by which 
selling tool?) 


That's "Ditch-Digging" Advertising. 
It comes out of the field, not off 
the cuff. It takes effort, time, 
money. But it balances inspiration 
with sweat, providing a maximum of 
results oo. at a lower cost per sale 
than advertising based on uncon= 
firmed "ideas" alone can produce, 
except by sheer accident. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y.+ LExington 2-3135 


“‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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For factual information on the 
Detroit Market— write to the Pro- 
motional and Research Depart- 
ment . 


467,066 
highest weekday 
i circulation in 
| Detroit News’ Detroit News’ 
| history history 
{ A.B.C. figures for 6-month period 
ending March 31, 1952 


577,826 


highest Sunday 
circulation in 


The Detroit News 
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“INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE” 
GETS RESULTS! 


entire trading area. Response from 
our retailers for the related-item mer- 
chandising indicated that they liked 
it very much and they were pleased 
by the interest it aroused in their cus- 
tomers. I have no hesitation in saying 
this sort of promotion gives an assist 
to the meat industry, even though you 
can’t exactly measure it. We know 
that what promotes good eating pro- 
motes meat.” 

J. A. Gray, who 
sales in South San Francisco for 
Armour & Co., believes the promo- 
tion gave retailers a chance to actively 


heads district 


| promote meat at point-of-purchase. 


natural affinity 


“Like ham and eggs, there is such a 
between wine and 
meat that they sell one another if 


| consumers are given the thought.” 


Mr. Gray believes that the wine- 
meat promotion gave the biggest boost 
to beef and poultry. 

Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation met with such good response 
to the wine-meat program in the nine 
western states where they operate that 
they could have used about twice the 
amount of point-of-purchase material 
they had available. Says E. F. Forbes, 
president and general manager of the 
organization: “We had 50,000 sets 
of the material. We could have used 
100,000 sets. Reports from our mem- 
bers showed that the give-aways 
(recipe booklets featuring meat reci- 
pes using wine) went like hot cakes. 
Since the recipes covered the less ex- 
penstve cuts of meat, it was clear that 
consumers were eager for suggestions 
from their meat retailers, showing 
how to make their meat dollar go fur- 
ther. Our conclusion following the 
test was that this promotion was a 
definite aid to the meat retailer in 


merchandising meats to the consumer, 
in particular, the cuts on which our 
industry has long needed to do some 
real promotion to the consuming pub- 
lic in this country. 

“Very definitely,” says Mr. Forbes, 
“our group will welcome the oppor- 
tunity for a future, extended meat- 
wine tie-in promotion.” 


Retailers, Too, Applaud 


Meat retailers are right with the! 


packers, judging from the comment 
of one of the most influential of them, 
Clyde D. Lightbody, who heads San 
Francisco Meat Retailers’ Associa- 
tion. He says: ‘““We are for any mer- 
chandising idea that will help butch- 
ers move the less popular cuts of 
meat and make them popular. Edu- 
cating consumers to cook meat with 
wine contributes to this end. What 
wine does to help tenderize meat and 
increase its appetite appeal is well 
known to good cooks and provides 
our retailers with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to glamorize the less expensive 
meats as well as to point up their 
entire point-of-purchase promotion.” 

This group urged butchers to dis 
play stew meat along with a bottle of 
red wine, or short ribs in the same 
way, frozen rabbit decked out with 
greens and sauterne, and _ similar 
tempting arrangements. Ideas of this 
sort were put out during the promo- 
tion in the form of mimeographe 
bulletins from the association offic 
Butchers who followed through c: 
them—and many did—were amazs 
at customer response. 

Retailers, too, are ready for the 
next wine-meat promotion. 


INCOME 


Under $2,000 
$2,000- 2,999 
3,000- 3,999 
4,000- 4,999 
5,000- 9,999 
10,000 & over 


merisun Legion ‘Mogan 


Median Family Income $4,712 


81.5% 
$3,000-$10,000 


Source: Starch Consumer Magazine Report 
January-December, 1951. 
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vertisers Note: Build with The American Magazine 


» Read by 18% to 34% more family Family Readers per Dollar 


ercunalarwel [at ancnican macat ws 
Read by over 2,500,000 families with . 


incomes 38% above U. S. average! 


Read for a full month—up to 400% = a 
‘ane [__ sat. evens pose we] 


* Base’ on nationwide survey by Stewart Dougall and 
Associates, ABC circulation and B & W page rates. 
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The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 
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FOUR EXECUTIVE V-P's direct BBDO's functions and operations. 


J. Davis (Dave) 


BBDO Lays $104 Million 


Danforth supervises 


relations with 150 clients. 


More and stronger functions help to earn expanding vol- 


ume: Contact and creation problems mount. And with 


today's accounts mainly ‘packaged, media, research, 


marketing and merchandising have much bigger jobs to do. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES* 


The advertising agency of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn recently 
has developed billings of $104 million 
a year on the strength of its ability 
to help get packaged goods sold. But 
new business also comes from the 
reputation and experience built over 
61 years. 

A lot of people have played parts 
in the building of BBDO. 

George Batten began as a space- 
broker, for religious papers, but 
shifted soon to an ‘advertisers’ ” 
agency. His first account was Mac- 
Beth lamp chimneys. His first male 
employe—hired in 1892 as a $10-a- 
week assistant solicitor — was Wil- 
liam H. Johns. 

Robley Feland remembers Batten 
for his courage, insistence on accur- 
acy, and belief that good advertising 


*This is Part II of an article in 2 parts. 
Part I appeared in the July 15 issue. 
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rewards all concerned. Batten once 
fired Johns, turned copywriter, for 
making at least 12 errors in the five- 
line quotation from Robert Burns 
which begins: “O wad some Power 
the giftie gie us...” 

“We tried to make our ads inter- 
esting,’ Feland recalls. “One slogan 
which Johns created, for McCallum 
hosiery, was ‘You just know she 
wears them’.” . . . Feland had writ- 
ten for Elbert Hubbard before join- 
ing the agency in 1910. For years he 
had more ads in the SEP than any 
other writer. He served as copy di- 
rector for Batten and then BBDO 
until, in 1931, he took the ‘‘tempo- 
rary” post of treasurer. He has held 
the purse strings tightly since. 

When Batten died in 1918 the 
agency had such accounts as Boyle 
waxes, Pompeian cream, Regal shoes, 
Mallory hats, Armstrong cork. Many 
it “created” and then nursed steadily 


UNDER "OPERATIONS" Fred B. Manchee also has 


charge of media, research, marketing and merchandising, 


on 


the Line 


along, on expanding sales. 

As a founder and, in 1917, the 
first president of American Associa 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Johns 
worked to stabilize at 15% the agen- 
cy commission basis, which had 
ranged between 5 and 25%. 

Like Johns, who died in 1944, 
Bruce Barton is a minister’s son. 
During World War I he directed 
publicity for a campaign to raise $178 
million for the work of the “Y”, 
Salvation Army and other groups for 
our servicemen. In that connection 
he enlisted the help of an experienced 
advertising agency man, Roy S. Dur- 
stine. And when he needed help on 
his own expanding duties, someone 
suggested a Buffalo agency man 
named Alex Osborn. 

When the war ended, the three 
joined forces in advertising. I ong 
well known as a writer and editor, 
Barton was the only one of the three 
without agency experience. For six 
months he drew no pay—made ends 
meet by writing in off-hours for mag- 
azines. “We thought we’d lose $20,- 
000 in the first year,” he explains. 
“Actually, we went into the black in 
the second week. At first I took my 
pay in stock so that my contribution 
would equal the others’. We three 
each got 25%. The rest was divided 
among other executives.” 

Durstine brought in E&W collars, 
Ovington’s and Lewis & Conger 
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News of authority for people of authority 


America’s newspaper editors have a solid way of 
confirming the importance of “U.S. News & World Report” 

as a source of original and essential news. They use it themselves! 
Romeike, world’s largest press clipping service, reports two 

and a half times as many news references to “U.S. News & World Report” 
in the twelve months to May, 1952, than they clipped for 

any other news and management magazine—three times more 

than for any general weekly!* It’s another confirmation 

of the ability of “U.S. News & World Report” to sense the essential 


news first, and correctly analyze its consequences. 


lass News Magazine 
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CHARLES H. BROWER'S BROAD BAILIWICK includes all creative 


work for space and time, point of sale, movies and other media. 


stores and Dennison paper products. 
Osborn brought down from Buffalo 
General Baking, Upson fibreboard, 
Yawman & Erbe and Wildroot. 
Meanwhile, the novice Barton was 
signing Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, Conde Nast publications, Har- 
vard Classics, 

An office boy hired by BDO that 
first year was Ben Duffy, now presi- 
dent of BBDO. 

The nation’s economy was being 
altered by large corporate mergers, 
and large sales and relations prob- 
lems springing from them. 

‘To prove to women that a chain of 
bakeries could provide as good bread 
as they baked at home, Osborn di- 
rected for General Baking a series 
of local contests in which the women 
told the kind of bread they wanted. 
Winning recipes were combined in a 
loaf called Bond, because the wrap- 
per certified to the ingredients. The 
local contests drew 63,000 entrants, 
and helped to unite, and standardize 
the products of all 27 bakeries. Bond 
became the nation’s best seller. In 
three years General’s stock rose from 
$30 to $145. 

The heads of other recent “merg- 
ers” became interested. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of 
the “new” General Motors, in which 
the du Ponts had taken control, in- 
vited BDO and three other agencies 
to study the feasibility of an institu- 
tional campaign to show that the sum 
of GM was at least as big as the sum 
of its parts. He opened all doors for 
them. Although Barton told GM 
“you haven’t an institution yet,” 
BDO soon was in the process of 
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building one, with a $500,000-a-year 
magazine campaign. 

More sales-minded men were mov- 
ing up. Sloan had been a sales ex- 
ecutive. Recently Gerard Swope be- 
came the first ‘‘non-engineer” to head 
G-E. He invited BDO and four 
others to appear before 74 G-E 
executives. Barton himself was hired 
as “relations advisor” to work with 
stockholders, and then BDO got 
G-E’s institutional advertising ac- 
count. 

In 1935, when billings had been 
halved, and many a business leader 
was deploring the ‘waste in adver- 
tising,’” BBDO invaded 71 Broad- 
way and captured U. S. Steel. Myron 
G. Taylor, board chairman, pointed 
out that “the steel industry is now in 
an era of sales, rather than produc- 
a aes 


"Group" Approach 


The agency today brings all its 
sales resources to bear on clients’ 
problems, 

A new account is assigned to an 
account group whose members have 
tackled similar problems in the same 
industry. Its broadcasting potentials, 
if any, are weighed by the Radio and 
TV Plan Board; over-all media prob- 
lems by the Media Plan Board. Ideas 
for it are sparked by a “brainstorm 
group,’ brought in from every corner 
of the agency. Then a rough plan 
goes before the BBDO Plan Board. 
This is composed of Duffy, executive 
v-p’s Danforth, Brower and Man- 
chee and three v-p’s: Arthur Pryor, 


JOHN C. CORNELIUS guides operations in five west- 
ern offices—in Minneapolis, Chicago and California. 


for radio and TV; Robert L. Fore- 
man, TV, and Fred Barrett, media 
director. 

Except for accounts as large as 
Luckies and as complex as du Pont, 
which are “groups” in themselves, a 
group supervisor directs three or four. 
On the supervisors and account repre- 
sentatives — under Danforth in the 
East and Executive V-P Jack Corne- 
lius in the West—rest the responsibil- 
ity of getting each account on the 
right track. 

Each account group has its own 
copy chief, art director, production 
chief and sales promotion director. 
Each may use such service groups as 
market research; copy and media; 
radio and kitchen research; outdoor, 
merchandising, publicity. It may 
draw on the facilities of all 10 offices. 

Brower’s Creative Department em- 
braces 400 people, engaged in putting 
things together for space and time, 
movies, point-of-purchase, direct mail, 
publicity. 

BBDO’s 
says, are: 

“1. We recognize that no two 
problems are alike. Each is treated 
as a separate new problem. 

“2. We don’t start working until 
we get the tools: research data on the 
product, its uses, distribution, sales, 
pricing, packaging, display; its com- 
petition, and trade and consumer 
opinions of it. 

“3. From these facts BBDO and 
the client evolve a basic theme. The 
theme links a basic consumer need to 
the product’s chief advantage. Once 
tested and proved, the theme is used 
as long as it is effective.” 


creative principles, he 
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BBDO SELLS IN PRINT: Cream of Wheat and Spam get consis- 
tently high magazine readership marks, and high sales response. 
Wildroot hair tonic has won sales leadership—which Wildroot 


Almost every account has a basic 
theme. Some have used the same 
theme for two or three decades. A 
few of them are: 

American Broadcasting: “America 
ts sold on ABC”; Armstrong Cork: 
“Armstrong Linoleum Floors — for 
every room in the house”; Commun- 
ity Silver: “If it’s Community, it’s 
correct”; du Pont: “Better Things 
for Better Living . . . through Chem- 
istry”; G-E: “You can put your con- 
fidence in General Electric” ; Luckies: 
“Be Happy, Go Lucky”; MJB cof- 
fee: “You can’t make a bad cup of 
MJB”; SEP: “Gets to the Heart of 
America”; Schaefer beer: “Our 
Hand Has Never Lost Its Skill”; 
Standard of Cal.: “We take better 
care of your car.” 

Brower believes that research need 
not cramp creative style. Within the 
theme’s range, the agency encourages 
fresh approaches. 

BBDO credits clients for their 
part in creation. Duffy says that “no 
agency can be better than its clients.” 
Brower adds that not only advertis- 
ing managers but other client execu- 
tives contribute: “Even for mass-dis- 
tributed products such as cigarettes, 
sales and general executives help to 
create and guide the advertising pro- 
gram.” 


In both radio and TV, BBDO was 
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an early agency pioneer. Today, its 
biggest (costliest) radio shows are 
Jack Benny for Luckies, Steel’s one- 
hour Theater Guild series, and the 
du Pont “Cavalcade.” 

Last year BBDO was ranked 
third among agencies—after Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample and Young & 
Rubicam—in combined network ra- 
dio and TV gross time expenditures, 
with $15 million. But it has long 
claimed first place in spot radio—in 
which it spent $6.3 million for time 
in 1951. And among its higher-cost 
TV “spots” is Schaefer’s and Luckies’ 
sponsorship of the Dodger games. 


65 Clients Have Tried TV 


Sixty-five clients have been or are 
using television. BBDO’s oldest con- 
sistent network show, B. F. Good- 
rich “Celebrity Time,” has run on 
CBS for four years. Others now cur- 
rent are, for Luckies: “This Is Show 
Business” and, now and then, Jack 
Benny, on CBS; Robert Montgom- 
ery and “Your Hit Parade” on 
NBC; for DeSoto-Plymouth dealers: 
Groucho Marx in “You Bet Your 
Life’ on NBC; for Armstrong: 
“Circle Theater” on CBS; My-T- 
Fine desserts: Ruth Lyons, daytime, 
NBC; The Saturday Evening Post: 
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LIQUID CREAM SHAMPOO 


cream shampoo is now trying to duplicate. Concentrating a limited 
budget in individual markets, My-T-Fine desserts manage to offer 
competition for 


national brands in each area. 


“Keeping Posted” on DuMont and 
for G-E: Fred Waring, CBS. 

The du Pont “Cavalcade”’ is being 
readied for TV debut. 

For several clients—Lucky Strike, 
DeSoto, Armstrong and Goodrich— 
TV has become the largest medium. 

Fred Barrett, who directs schedul- 
ing in all media, finds that TV has 
“hurt evening radio in TV markets. 
It has had less effect on daytime and 
spot radio—little on printed media.” 

Barrett reports to Exec. V-P 
Manchee. And under him are about 
20 media buyers and 30 assistant buy- 
ers. Gordon G. Vanderwarker is me- 
dia co-ordinator. Louis Millot directs 
buying for magazines and farm pub- 
lications; Austin Brew for newspa- 
pers; Robert Anderson, business pa- 
pers ; Frank Silvernail, radio and TV. 

BBDO has long ranked among the 
first three agencies in business publi- 
cations — placing in them in 1951 
some 18,000 pages. . . . It is believed 
o “lead all agencies in number of 
newspapers scheduled and amount of 
space used in them.” . . . For years 
it has stood high in magazines, ou*- 
door and farm _ publications... . 
About 80 clients currently are using 
spot radio. Among its familiar spot 
characters are “Chiquita Banana” and 
“Wildroot Charlie.” 

A research division of Media 
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It’s a whopping big market — all of 
inland California — with higher 
automotive sales than Philadelphia 
. . . higher total retail sales than 
San Francisco and Milwaukee com- 
bined.* But it’s a market you miss, 
unless you use the strong local 
papers that inland Californians 
read — The Sacramento Bee, The 
Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. 


*Sales Management's 1952 Copyrighted Survey 


McClatchy Newspapers 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE ° THE MODESTO BEE e THE FRESNO BEE 


National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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United States have 
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studies media standards, standings 
and trends. The agency has analyzed 
all 140 or more reports in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
and has provided what the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, calls “the clear- 
est light yet thrown on relative effec- 
tiveness of appeals, techniques, sizes 
and positions.” And in a continuing 
study of its own, BBDO has com- 
piled evidence from 25,000 magazine 
ads. 

Campaigns for Armstrong Cork, 
Spam and Cream of Wheat, among 
others, have won high Starch ratings. 

“But we use Starch,” Barrett says, 
“mainly to determine the character 
of an audience.” 

BBDOites don’t seem worried 
about the growing bulk of some 
magazines. Ben Duffy explains: “You 
can always get a good seat at a bum 
show.” 

The agency is glad to recommend 
paying a higher rate per thousand for 
a more selective audience, as in news 
magazines. But it doesn’t usually pay 
premium for position. 


Dig-Deep Research 


BBDO’s approach to the media 
problems of clients is exemplified by 
“A Media Recommendation for 
1952,” for Cream of Wheat. This 
book, with 42 charts and_ tables, 
shows changes in urban, rural, non- 
farm and farm populations since 
1920. It depicts last-decade popula- 
tion shifts of individuals under 20 
years and by size of families. It pre- 
sents family income breakdowns, food 
sales —and farina-type cereal and 
Cream of Wheat sales—against popu- 
lation and magazine circulations, in 
nine sections of the country and in 
all cities, by four different size 
groups. Among other things, this 
study saved Cream of Wheat $4,295 
in space costs. 

Every six months Ben Duffy gets 
a detailed report showing how every 
client uses, or fails to use, the agency’s 
research and marketing and merchan- 
dising (M&M) facilities. He prods 
them into using more of them. A 
recent Duffy meme to account rep- 
resentatives stressed the need “to 
make our clients’ advertising sell 
harder than ever. One way to accom- 
plish this is by copy testing to find 
the strongest appeals.” John’ Caples 
is in charge of this work. 

Except for special assignments, in- 
volving a lot of extra work, all re- 
search and M&M facilities cost cli- 
ents nothing. 

Under Manchee, Lyle Purcell su- 
pervises Research and M&M. Dr. 
Darrell B. Lucas, head of New 
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York University’s Marketing De- 
partment, is research consultant. 
Chester Ochler, Chicago, directs 
these functions for western offices. 

Field Research — just one of 12 
specialist research and M&M groups 
—guides BBDO’s National Panel of 
Consumer Opinion and the Onon- 
daga Consumer Panel in upstate New 
York. Prof. Harry Hepner, Syracuse 
University, operates both. Junior Ad- 
visory and Homemakers’ councils of 
BBDOites help to guess what young- 
er and older women will buy. 

Jack Cornelius pioneered M&M in 
the West nearly two decades ago, 
when as account representative for 
Hormel he sold soup to grocers. He 
is said to have been first to offer 
“double your money back.” 

In a single month today M&M 
may complete 90 jobs for 40 clients. 
Its scope ranges from helping to 
bring a new product into the world 
to restoring life to an old product 
nearly out of it. Its work embraces 
distribution and sales analyses, store 
tests and audits, etc. — primarily at 
the local, point-of-purchase level. 

The care and feeding of account 
people, and the clients, includes such 
special studies as a 44-page “Check 
List for Reviewing Factors Affecting 
Sales,” drug and food staff presenta- 
tions, “Making Small Ads Pay” and 
“Daytime Television Today.” 

Among other things, the “Check 
List” urges clients to “use your ad- 
vertising agency for portfolio presen- 
tations, ad reprints, circulation data, 
etc.,”’ and for developing salesmen’s 
contests and dealer material. It dis- 
cusses new types of distributors and 
outlets; point-of-purchase material 
and business paper advertising to tie 
up with it, and “sales hypodermics.” 


Sales-Aid Studies 


Some of these factors become sepa- 
rate, special reports. 

“h Review of Methods for In- 
creasing Dealer Inventories and Gai n- 
ing More Display at Point of Sale” 
gives case histories of different aoe 
of promotions for department, drug 
and grocery stores. 

For department stores, these in- 
clude trade and consumer dating (g«t 
now, pay later), package deals, co-c» 
advertising, consignment selling, «d 
allowances, price reductions. For drug 
stores: bonus goods deals, special dis- 
counts, salesmen’s bonuses, combin:- 
tion sales, dealer display contests. For 
grocery stores: “Count and recount 
plans” (payment for each case move‘ 
during a promotion), display and ad 
allowances, dealer contests. 
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*Based on Sales Management 1951 Survey of Buying 
Power figures and current ABC Reports, using these 
three papers gives you 20% or better family coverage 
in the 52 counties accounting for 80% of Florida’s Ef- 
fective Buying Income, 81% of food sales, 82.8% of drug 
sales, 81.6% of furniture sales, 80% of general merchan- 
dise sales and 81% of Florida’s total retail sales. You 
also get above 30% family coverage in 42 counties, 
above 50% in 20 counties, above 60% in 9 counties and 
above 70% in 6 counties. 


FLORIDA 
Retail Sales are Up 


357% 


from 1940 to 1950 — better 
than !4 more than the 234% 
increase in the U.S. as 
a whole. 


Any market, which, through increased population and 
increased prosperity boosts its retail sales 357% 
in 10 years is worth going after! 

For years Florida’s three big morning dailies have 
given blanket coverage in their own trading territories. 
In addition, since they offer 20% or better family 
coverage in counties producing 80% of Florida’s sales, 
they give great added strength to your advertising 
in other Florida markets. 

Put them at the top of your next media list and 
watch your Florida sales grow—fast! 


Lowest Cost Coverage in Florida’s Top Markets 
FLORIDA THE MIAMI TAMPA 


TIMES-UNION 


HERALD 


Morning Tribune 


JACKSONVILLE National Representative Sika niente 
National Representative Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. Societies 
- son-Walker C 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. el gu cr Company 
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biggest 15 cities... 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY’S BEST 
BiG-CITY MARKET! 


Atlantic City not only ranks first in retail sales— 
on a per capita basis—but it’s first in food and drug 
sales, too, and third in general merchandise sales. 


What’s more, Atlantic City is a UNIT—not a piece 
of Philly or a part of New York. It’s “the” shop- 
ping center for a county area with a population of 
135,200—and its newspapers are “the” shopping 
guides for this rich, receptive, big-city market. 


Southern New Jersey’s best sellers... 


THE PRESS-UNION NEWSPAPERS 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 


Rolland L. Adams, president @ Kelly-Smith Company, national representatives 


retail sales! 


An 84-page M&M study covers 
cooperative advertising and allow- 
ances. In such programs, BBDO 
shows, the ad agency plays a part. 
Many manufacturers now have all 
creative work for co-op programs 
done by their agencies. Also, agency 
field people now handle co-op con- 
tracts for manufacturers with retail- 
ers or wholesalers. Several such con- 
tracts are presented and analyzed. 

In “allowance” programs agency 
functions are “much more limited.” 
But BBDO stands ready to help cli- 
ents to “formulate workable agree- 
ments” and prepare dealer ads. 

“A Discussion of Couponing and 
Sampling” by M&M describes the 
recent transition from _ primarily 
house-to-house to mail distribution, 
and adoption of sampling by other 
than “soap” companies. One factor 
has been the rise of ‘cooperative cou- 
poning,” in which several non-com- 
peting products are offered together. 
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In this Era of Merchandising 
BBDO has not lost its institutional 
touch. It is still concerned with rela- 
tions and reputations. (One relations 
job was to convince Hormel employes 
that the company’s advertising ex- 
penditures add to their take-home 
pay.) BBDO’s publicity staff under 
William P. Maloney serves about 40 
clients, on a fee-plus-cost basis. And 
on such accounts as du Pont, G-E, 
General Mills and U. S. Steel the 
“institution” is the keystone. 

The agency has gained accounts, 
Ben Duffy points out, on the strength 
of “our reputation, resourcefulness, 
integrity, hard work and experience; 
our creative, research and merchan- 
dising abilities, and the kind of peo- 
ple in our organization.” 

Among factors which help the 
agency to keep accounts, he cites: 

“1. Our ability to work together. 
The client-agency relationship must 
be particularly compatible. From 


such an association, with both factors 
contributing, many great campaigns 
have been born. 


“2. BBDO and our clients share 
responsibility. We are both working 
toward the same goal: increased sales. 


“3. The most important qualifica- 
tion is a dissatisfied attitude toward 
the advertising. Always we ask, ‘Can 
it be done better?’ . . . Copy testing, 
media research and other studies de- 
signed to strengthen advertising and 
stretch the advertising dollar, are 
vital to a continuing, close relation- 
ship. If the agency can make $1 <o 
the work of $1.20 or $1.50, the 
chances are the client will enjoy 4 
competitive edge in sales.” 

Ben Duffy emphasizes that a big 
agency should strive always to be 
flexible and dynamic: “Every day, we 
must prove ourselves all over again. 
Every day, BBDO tries to do more 
than before.” 
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... the 15th ingredient in Wyler’s Onion Soup! 
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factors You'll find 14 ingredients listed on the label of Wyler’s Onion Soup. You'll 
npaigns Return Flight ~~ find the 15th when you try it. . . the rapturous flavor in each steaming bowl. 

as Guaranteed! 4am To capture and hold this goodness was a difficult problem. It involved abso- 
s share JZ lute protection against moisture and light rays, positive retention of delicate 
vorking aromatics, and ready adaptability to high-speed equipment. It was solved by 


d sales. the cooperative research of Reynolds and leading manufacturers, with the 
revolutionary Reynolds Ply-Foil package—now universally accepted. 


talifica- To its unequalled protection, this package adds powerful eye-appeal. Wyler’s 
~ or uses it for their entire line... Chicken Noodle, Chicken Rice, Cream of 
citing Chicken and Onion Soup. There can be no denying that the colorful brilliance 
lies Pres of Reynolds Aluminum Foil has done much to make dehydrated soups an 
ng pate important impulse-sale item on the nation’s supermarket shelves. 
— Reynolds Ply-Foil is supplied in color-printed roll stock for automatic form- 
ee ing. Many products other than soups can be better packed in this material. 
$1 do And many other combinations of Reynolds Aluminum Foil are available to 
0, the Pioneers of Progress in meet different requirements. For the correct solution to any packaging problem, 
njoy a Aluminum Foil Packaging. contact your nearest Reynolds Sales Office or write direct to Reynolds Metals 
Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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How to Prepare a Salesman 


For Promotion to a Supervisory Job 


If you are to fill new managerial jobs efficiently, you must 
(1) spot your likely candidates in advance; (2) work out a 


plan for pre-promotion training; (3) be sure it exposes the 


men to the management problems they will later face. 


BY C. L. LAPP, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 
Washington University 


Practice does make perfect—but it 
all depends on what a salesman is 
practicing whether or not such prac- 
tice makes him qualified for promo- 
tion to an executive level. 

Practice and experience as a sales- 
man do help a man to become more 
mature and learn some of the funda- 
mentals needed before he can be ad- 
vanced; but such training still leaves 
much to be desired in getting sales- 
men ready for promotions. 

If you expect salesmen to grow in 
stature and develop into executives by 
calling on customers day in and day 
out you are kidding yourself. This 
on-the-job experience is too limited to 
prepare a man for the managerial 
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jobs of today. Pre-selection super- 
visory training is needed. All too fre- 
quently salesmen are required to make 
the transition from salesman to ex- 
ecutive to fill a vacancy without any 
specific training for the new job. 


Man Power Audits: Frequent man 
power audits to determine the capac- 
ity or lack of capacity of salesmen 
for executive jobs will make it pos- 
sible to maintain a backlog of ade- 
quately prepared salesmen for man- 
agerial jobs. 

The United States Rubber Co. and 
General Foods Corp. maintain a per- 
petual inventory on all sales _per- 
sonnel. In this way specific knowledge 
of the state of development of each 


“Where do I pay for thisP I can’t find a salesman to wait on me!” 


sales employe is always available. 
Such knowledge makes it possible to 
give salesmen pre-selection training 
for sales supervisory positions. 


Merit of Selective Pre-Selection: 
Interest should be stimulated in those 
salesmen capable of advancing to be- 
come executives but certainly not 
among all salesmen. Those who can’t 
make the grade will become frus- 
trated and dissatisfied and often a 
good salesman may be lost. 

Caution should be exercised to pre- 
vent those salesmen not receiving pre- 
management training from becoming 
resentful. Those being given the 
training must not have their hopes 
raised too high until their promotion 
is assured. 

Many sales managers feel it is un- 
wise to pre-select salesmen for pro- 
motion because it will be apparent to 
fellow salesmen who are not destined 
for promotion, and may create prob- 
lems that will far overbalance the 
benefits of pre-selection. It may be 
wise, therefore, in some instances not 
to inform salesmen of their pre-selec- 
tion but still proceed to encourage 
them to follow a pre-selection train- 
ing program. 


Suggestions for Pre-Selection Train- 
ing: The following suggestions were 
made by those sales trainers of the 
National Society of Sales Training 
Executives who favored pre-manage- 
ment training: 


1, Transfer Prospective Supervisors 


If prospective supervisors are trans- 
ferred to a number of territories and/ 
or types of customers, such assign- 
ments will make these salesmen aware 
of the many difficulties encountered 
in various selling situations. For ex- 
ample salesmen might be transferred 
from rural to metropolitan areas. 

One meat packing company in Iowa 
makes it a practice to put new sales- 
men on local routes out of their home 
office. After a few months they are 
then moved to routes farther away 
but still in the local Iowa sales di- 
vision. Then, after six months to 4 
year, pre-selected salesmen are trans- 
ferred again to a more permanent 
assignment in territories outside the 
State of Iowa. Every salesman must 
make all of these transfers before he 
is considered for a managerial job. 
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Over 400,000 Daily, Nearly 460,000 Sunday 


THE BEST COVERAGE 
NATION’S 9TH RANKING CITY IN EFFECTIVE BUYING 


MONEY CAN BUY IN ST. LOUIS, THE 


INCOME. 


There’s a 


BIG DIFFERENCE 
between an 
| ~“ AVERAGE 
GOOD 


DIVER 
and the 


And there’s a big difference 
between the average good 
newspaper and the Champion 
CHRONICLE. For example... 


The CHRONICLE'S Strongest Circulation Leadership 
is Where it Counts Most . . . in the City Zone... 
Heart of the Great Houston Market 


Retail Net Effective Buying 
Sales Power Income 
HOUSTON (Sales Management (Sales Management 
May 10, 1952) May 10, 1952) 
CITY 
ZONE $940,253,368.00 $1,357,055,126.00 
or 67.1% of the or 67.6% of the 
Retail Trading Zone.* Retail Trading Zone.* 
*Comprising a total of 23% counties as defined by ABC. 


CHRONICLE CITY ZONE HOME DELIVERED CIRCULATION 
Excess Over POST (Daily). ... ......... 24,755 


Over POST (Sunday) a eee .. 25,507 
Over PRESS (Daily Only)............. 46,871 


(See Publister’s Statements for period ending March 31, 1952.) 


For additional facts about the No. I 
paper in the South's No. 1 market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


e Houston Chronicle 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 


Varied assignments will make sales- 
men more nearly aware of the difficul- 
ties which will be encountered when 
later they are made sales superiors. 
The major objection to such job ro- 
tation came from those sales training 
directors who said their operations 
were not sufficiently different in their 
various territories to justify such a 
program, But even in such companies 
transfer experience would teach sales- 
men how to work with many more 
different personalities. 


2. Assign Beginning Salesmen 


Assignment of beginning salesmen 
to aspiring supervisors for initial 
training provides experience in man 
power development. The prospective 
supervisor can acquire through such 
experiences the ability to show, tell, 
and correct before other pressing 
duties demand the greater part of his 
attention. Also, top management has 
an opportunity to test ability to train 
individuals or groups before final 
selection of sales supervisor is made. 
If a prospective supervisor is expected 
to break in new salesmen, he should 
be paid in some manner for the time 
devoted to this activity. This same 
background in training in some com- 
panies is provided for prospective 
managers by elevating salesmen “‘spot- 
ted” for managerial jobs to a sales 
trainer before advancing them to the 
level of sales supervisor, district 
manager, or zone manager. 


3. Give Assistant Management 
Experience 


If salesmen are brought into the 
home office or branch office in an 
assistant capacity they can be better 
acquainted with the policies and pro- 
cedures of the company. Some of the 
jobs commonly assigned are sales cor- 
respondent, sales research, merchan- 
dising or advertising assistant, and 
personnel research. 

In the Pure Oil Co. a job, that of 
assistant branch manager, has been 
created primarily for the purpose of 
training future branch managers. The 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp. for a number 
of years has found the assistant man- 
agement position a very successful 
means of developing executives. 

In other companies those aspiring 
managerial work must have experi- 
ence first as a salesman, then as 4 
sales supervisor, before they are con- 
sidered for assistant managerial jobs. 


4. Delegate Activities 


One managerial activity at a time 
may be assigned pre-selected super- 
visors, Through such a plan valuable 
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experience can be given before com- 
plete authority and responsibility are 
assumed. Such assignments, once 
more, can provide a good test of a 
man’s ability. If a supervisor of 
salesmen is to be made responsible 
for hiring salesmen, he may be re- 
quired to participate in the hiring of 
a few salesmen. Some companies have 
a policy of requiring a salesman to 
find a replacement for himself before 
veceiving a promotion. 


5. Require Practice in Decision Making 


Provision may be made for pros- 
pective supervisors to participate in 
making decisions he will have to make 
as a supervisor. Decision-making 
power can be developed by encourag- 
ing salesmen to make decisions which 
will be reviewed by a supervisor who 
can then earmark more easily those 
who are ready for promotion. Even 
watching and helping salesmen to 
make good daily decisions in respect 
to his present work will be helpful. 


6. Delegate Responsibility for Sales 

Meetings 

The ability of salesmen to become 
leaders can be improved by assigning 
them the responsibility of first con- 
ducting certain portions of a sales 
meeting and then later the entire 
meeting. Such an assignment will: 
(a) give potential supervisors added 
confidence; (b) give management an 
opportunity to observe how well the 
group reacts to a man; (c) give others 
on the sales force the benefit of the 
thinking of men on their own level 
plus an inspiration to improve them- 
selves. 

If a salesman is to be assigned later 
as a supervisor of men with whom he 
is now working, it gives him an added 
opportunity to pre-sell himself. 


7. Encourage Self-Training 


Salesmen should be encouraged to 
get themselves ready for greater re- 
sponsibility through their own efforts. 
This can be done by placing books 
and periodicals in a base office library 
or providing for a circulating library. 
If « planned reading program is pre- 
pared for a salesman based on his 
background, even better results can 
be anticipated. 

' the man needs training in public 
speiking, the placing at his disposal of 
a tape or wire recorder may help him 
to co something about this deficiency. 
In still other instances some men 
Could well spend some time on their 
own taking university or distributive 
education night classes. Some com- 
panies have found such help sufficient- 
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AMERICA MOVES AHEAD, 


WITH luyflower . | 


MOVING SERVICE 


_ an you GO in this beautiful country of ours, the 
brilliant green and yellow Mayflower vans with the big 
red letters on the side are part of the scene. Mayflower 
vans travel more miles every year than any other long- 
distance mover, helping America move ahead in peace and 
in war. Mayflower is the safe, easy way to move long- 


distance anywhere in the United States or Canada. Try it! 


“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Long-Distance Furniture Movers 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 
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Yes, the figures 
below will certainly show 

how the Memphis market has grown in 
the last 10 years. 


Comparison of 1942-1952 Growth in the Memphis 
market area 


Percentage 
increase 
Population........ — 3,092,108 | 
1952 15.4% 
Radio 1942] 393,518 | 
Homes..........1952 2 Bipibs: 108% 


Effective — | $896,976,000 
Buying Income 1952 212% 
sscs_1852 SENS 
Sales... 1952 268% 
Food 1942 $112,935,000 
Sales............. 1952 ao oa 353% 
Drug 1942 $21,225,000 
Sales................ 1952 CY ae 200% 


In 1952, as in 1942, the radio station that 
reaches and sells the great 
Memphis market best is 


M E M P H | Ss 


NBC 


5,000 WATTS—790 K.C. 


National representatives, The Branham Company 


WMCE 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 
Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 


ly valuable that tuition is refunded to 
those who successfully complete such 
courses. Other companies give awards 
to those who have done the most 
along lines of self-improvement. 


8. Assign Customer Complaints 


Salesmen, as such, usually must 
handle some customer complaints, but 
once more a transition to managerial 
jobs can be made easier if the scope 
of their responsibility in respect to 
complaints is broadened. This added 
responsibility trains the man to know 
when exceptions must be made to 
company policies. 


The Pay-Off: Joseph D. Ardleigh, 
vice-president of the Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., stated recently: 
“Throughout the years we have had 
a number of supervisors participating 
in all the things you have discussed. 
If they too often fail to shape up we 
then simply let them continue their 
sales function. The value of this, of 
course, is that the good salesman’s 
morale has not been injured and he 
continues to be a satisfactory em- 
ploye which would not be the case if 
he had been hastily put into super- 
visory work, failed and felt he was 
going backwards.” 

A pre-training program has a num- 
ber of advantages: 

1. The ambitious salesman who 
was told about rapid advancement 
feels the company is making good its 
promise. 

2. Enthusiasm on his present job 
is maintained. 

3. Salesmen are given an oppor- 
tunity to find out if they would like 
supervisory work. 

4. Such pre-selection training helps 
executives to find out if the man has 
“what it takes.” 

5. Pre-selectees can be given super- 
visory training in smaller doses which 
can be absorbed by the trainee more 
easily. 

The change from an_ operative 
salesman to a supervisor requires a 
change in outlook, objectives, atti- 
tudes, and scope of operation. The 
more gradual such a change can be 
brought about, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for a man to adapt himself to 
a changed status. 

The ability to manage men is the 
number one requirement of a sales 
supervisor. It is too costly for the 
supervisor to learn his job experime:it- 
ing with the morale and effectiveness 
of men working under him. Every 
sales supervisor should be given the 
benefit of the experience of others and 
particularly cautioned of the mistakes 
of others prior to the time the role of 
a supervisor is assumed. 
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Weitls Writes fou ca 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Market and Media File: Compiled 
by Modern Railroad Publishing Co., 
publisher of Modern Railroads, it is 
based on the outline recommended by 
The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. The publisher has an- 
swered each question asked in the 
NIAA’s “Publishers’ Sales Presenta- 
tion Outline” and has indexed them 
accordingly: history and background, 
markets served, circulation history 
and policies, where circulation is, 
types of readers, editorial history and 
policies, special services, rate card in- 
formation. Write to Roy Gurley, 
Business Manager, Modern Railroad 
Publishing Co., 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, III. 


Summer Spot TV in 8 Major 
Markets: Data compiled by NBC 
Spot Sales, representing television 
stations WNBT, New York; 
WNBQ, Chicago; KNBH, Los An- 
geles; WPTZ, Philadelphia; WBZ- 
TV, Boston; WNBK, Cleveland; 
WNBW, Washington; WRGB, 
Schenectady, Albany and Troy. Ac- 
cording to facts and figures in the 
booklet, from a sales standpoint, the 
summer of 1952 should command a 
far larger portion of the yearly sales 
total than last summer. With 26% 
of the nation’s population, these eight 
productive markets account for 33% 
of the nation’s effective buying in- 
come and 30% of the nation’s retail 
sales. A typical family in these mar- 
kets earns 25% more than the U. S. 
average and spends 13% more than 
the U. S. average. In these markets 
television has reached a degree of 
Satiiration and penetration which es- 
tablishes it as the predominant force 
infiiencing the buying habits of the 
consumer: 72% of all families now 
have television sets, comprising a total 
aucience of 28 million people. In- 
clu!ed is complete information on 
ho to develop a summer spot tele- 
vison campaign. Write to Elliott 
Ea’ in, NBC Spot Sales, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Omaha-Council Bluffs Market: 
Eighth annual Omaha World-Herald 
consumer analysis of buying habits, 
brand preferences and store distribu- 
tion in Greater Omaha, covering 
more than 150 product classifications. 
Some of the findings: Employment 
total for men stands at 92.5%. Re- 
frigerators are owned by 96.9% of 
Greater Omaha families. Television 
ownership stands at 58.6%, car own- 
ership at 78%. Only 5.9% of the 
families have incomes less than 
$2,000. Write to E. T. McClanahan, 
Promotion Manager, Omaha W orld- 
Herald, Omaha 2, Neb. 


The Oilheating and Fueloil Mar- 
ket: It’s a $2% billion market ac- 
cording to a fact book issued by Fuwel- 
oil & Oil Heat magazine. The book 
contains a breakdown of retail sales 
of equipment, parts, services, and oil, 
by product, in dollars; state break- 
downs of existing oil-fired heating 
plants, with separate tables showing 
oil-fired boilers and oil-fired furnaces ; 
similar breakdowns of the consump- 
tion of various heating and fueloils 
by states; statistics on sales, services, 
etc., of oilheating and fueloil dealers 
during 1951 and shipments and sales 
by manufacturers, including retail 
and factory values, seasonal sales 
curves and price and product trends. 
Write to A. G. Winkler, Advertising 
Manager, Fueloil & Oil Heat, 2 W. 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Frozen Foods: Reader Report No. 
6 published by Family Circle indi- 
cates the frozen foods purchasing, 
eating habits and brand preferences 
of FC’s readers and their families, as 
well as ownership, size, age and 
brand of mechanical refrigerators, ice 
boxes and home freezers, There is 
also information on shopping habits 
and family characteristics. Write to 
Richard E. Forrest, Promotion Man- 
ager, Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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BILLBOARDS 
THAT WALK, 
TALK 

AND SMILE... 


CONSTANTLY SELLING YOUR PRODUCT! 


@ One Tie or Ten Thousand 

@ Four-in-Hands or Bows 

@ Beautiful Full-Color Reproductions 
Original Designs Trade Marks 
All-Over Patterns or Spot Ads 


A full range of colors, materials and re- 
production processes (including hand 
painting, screen printing, application and 
discharge). 

All ties designed and produced in our 
own plant, to meet your exact specifica- 
tions, to fit your particular purse and 
purpose. 


A COMPLETE PRICE RANGE 


Phone.... Wire.... Write 
FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


\ 279 MILWAUKEE AVE. CHICAGO 10, ILL. MONROE 6-7814 


DSAaery Specialties, inc. 7 


Advertising 
desiqued to get action 
hor the Brush Division 


Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


DUGDALE 


BALTIMORE 
Advertising since 1012 
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Thompson Teaches 


“ 
: + { , § 
Americans to Grind Faia byis 
Ag 2:0 


ssw. = 


Their Own Pepper ‘“*'= 


COUNTER MERCHANDISER: Dealers get it free with a $25 order. 
Photo also shows gift packs for single mill and mill-and-salt cellar set. 


Once a luxury specialty, the pet of epicures, the pepper 


mill is on its way to becoming an item with sizable volume 


possibilities. With expert styling and smart promotion, 


George Thompson has put it into 4,500 retail outlets. 


BY NAT & ELEANOR WOOD 


Olde Thompson of Pasadena, 
Calif., has reeducated a buying habit 
to grind out $5,000,000 in sales since 
1946 for its line of pepper mills. 

Sensing the unexploited sales op- 
portunities of an item which orig- 
inally presented a limited appeal to 
gourmets and fastidious diners, the 
George S. Thompson Co. six years 
ago started out with but a suitcase 
full of samples. Today it has sold its 
4,500-plus retailers and the buying 
public on the Olde Thompson line of 
pepper mills and “gourmet acces- 
sories” to the extent of $500,000 in 
annual sales and a six-year record 
surpassing $5,000,000 for its prod- 
ucts. 

If Marco Polo had any merchan- 
dising sense many centuries ago, 
George S. Thompson might not be 
able today to claim to be a pioneer 
in the successful market development 
of this little known specialty item— 
an item which was old in Marco 
Polo’s time, popular at the court of 
Nero, and even used aboard Chris- 
topher Columbus’ Santa Maria en 
route to the New World. 

Thompson and his young Pasadena 
firm, more than anyone else, are re- 
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sponsible for the current and fast- 
growing popularity of the “grind-it- 
yourself” pepper quill. 

Although Olde Thompson is fast 
changing the seasoning habits at 
America’s dinner tables, the idea of 
grinding one’s own pepper at meal- 
time has not been easy to sell to the 
public. But after six years of clever 
promotional effort, original merchan- 
dising thought, and unique product 
design, the California firm believes 
it has firmly wedged its foot in the 
door of the public’s consciousness. 

Thompson feels that his fight to 
establish the Olde Thompson brand 
name among retailers and consumers 
is beginning to pay off and he claims 
it is now the only brand well-known 
among retailers and consumers. 

When the end of World War II 
seemed imminent, George Thompson, 
who had been manufacturing a stain- 
less steel clamp to make radio tubes 
vibration-proof, began to _ scout 
around for a peacetime product which 
would permit him to utilize his pro- 
duction setup. A small luxury item 
was indicated—one which would not 
require too much material, could be 
retailed under $10 and would lend 


itself to clever promotion. 

His mind went back to his parents 
who had emigrated from England 
and among their possessions had 
brought to this country a pepper mill. 
Whenever Thompson visited Eng- 
land, he recalled, pepper mills were 
invariably brought back as gifts to 
friends. Pepper mills seemed made 
to order for his setup. 

Before going into production, 
Thompson took a swing around the 
country to test reaction to his idea. 
He discussed his plan with gift shop 
owners, department store buyers and 


hardware merchants. He _ asked 
every woman he met what she 
thought of pepper mills. 

The first production run _ sold 


quickly, but reorders didn’t pour in 
as expected. While gourmets knew 
the taste delights of freshly ground 
seasoning, Thompson discovered that 
traditionally American eating habits 
often sacrifice flavor for convenience. 
However, he believed he could 
change all that with grass-roots sell- 
ing and product information. 

The first step was to include a 
small supply of whole pepper with 
each mill packed—after trips to 
Washington to augment  war-de- 
pleted stocks of whole pepper in tis 
country. With pepper in short sup- 
ply, the market was limited, so 
Thompson’s sample worked to ad- 
vantage since any homemaker po:- 
sessing it in any form used it auto- 
matically. Whether a mill was ac- 
quired as a gift or as a bridge prize 
or bought out of sheer curiosity, 
chances were that with use she would 
acquire the pepper mill habit. 

At this time there was also a sud- 
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NO "STYLE VALUE"? Off-hand, you'd think there is little 
opportunity to do anything unusual with the design of a pepper 
mill . . . but see how Thompson lifted it above the drab utility 
standard. Top left: a wood barrel set. Top right: a set done in 


denly-revived interest in cookbooks, 
recipes, cooking classes and recipe 
pages of newspapers and magazines, 
along with recipe-type advertising by 
food manufacturers. The average 
recipe specified pepper, but only those 
presented by famous cooks, gourmets 
and restaurants occasionally became 
lyric about the zest that freshly 
ground pepper imparts to foods. 

\ll these factors provided oppor- 
tunities for Olde Thompson pro- 
motion. In 1947, Thompson turned 
over the development of his grass- 
rocts educational program, aimed at 
expanding the pepper mill market, to 
Edward J. Flynn, Hollywood - pub- 
lic relations man. 

slowly, but surely, the planned 
Program, coupled with interesting 
dealer advertising ideas, moved the 
Product from dealers’ shelves. 
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The public relations, publicity, and 
promotional program has been built 
around numerous editorial showings 
in daily newspapers and _ national 
magazines, and a novel dining room 
table promotion in department stores 
and famous restaurants. 

The company started to “plant” 
its mills just about everywhere. 
Famous restaurants replaced the con- 
ventional shaker with the mill. ‘The 
Stork Club in New York, Taran- 
tino’s in San Francisco, The Town 
House and Chasen’s in Los Angeles, 
Gatti’s in Miami, the Blackstone in 
Omaha, and the Charcoal Broiler in 
Honolulu were a few. Department 
store tearooms and restaurants used 
the pepper mill to promote gift shop 
sales of the item. 

Human nature being what it is, 
pepper mills in public dining places 


milk glass. Lower left: Willowware to tie in with china manufac- 
turers. Lower right: A flashy design used on tables in the tea-- 
room of Bullock's, Pasadena, with table card suggesting purchase of 
mill or mill-and-salt-cellar set for personal use or for gift-giving. 


soon developed legs and walked 
away. But the unexpected popu- 
larity was handled tactfully. When 
a waiter noted the absence of a mill 
from the table somewhere between 
the entree and the chocolate parfait, 
its price was added to the dinner 
check with the graceful comment 
that undoubtedly the guest wished 
to take it home with him as a souve- 
nir of the evening. ‘There are no 
recorded complaints of this pro- 
cedure. 

Dining room promotions are set up 
by Thompson sales representatives in 
department stores in their territories. 
Tearoom menus carry this line: “For 
your greater dining pleasure, ask 
your waitress to bring you an ‘Olde 
Thompson’ pepper mill.” Waitresses 
are instructed to advise patrons that 
the mills are available in a wide 
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variety of attractive stylings in house- 
wares or china and glass departments. 

Indirectly, as a conversation stimu- 
lant, the pepper mills have led to 
restaurant recommendations by din- 
ers eating with friends, following a 
visit to a particular eating house that 
had mills imprinted with the restau- 
rant’s name. 

Thompson also has convinced large 
firms that his pepper mills make un- 
usual Christmas gifts for employes 
and customers. The firm imprints 
designed-to-order mills in quantities 
as low as a gross. Olde Thompson 
mills have turned up as souvenirs 
of events and regions. Mills for 
Texas were embossed with a 10-gal- 
lon hat, for the Northwest with a 
local point of interest. Gift mills 
used by manufacturers may suggest 
their products, such as imprints of 
strawberries, fish, or poinsettias. 

The publicity program stepped in- 
to high gear when pictures or edi- 
torial mentions started to appear 
in magazine advertisements, home 
service articles, cooking and recipe 
columns. Thompson would send 
samples to advertising agencies and 
later would be somewhat surprised 
to see them appear in an advertise- 
ment. For example, one of Armour’s 
advertisements on the inside cover 
of The Saturday Evening Post used 
a pepper mill as a table accessory. 
This practice soon was widespread. 

Freshly ground pepper was rarely 
mentioned by food editors and home 
economists until Olde Thompson’s 
word got around. Samples sent to 
such food specialists as Ann Batchel- 
der of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Ruth Mills Teague and Wilma Phil- 
lips Stewart soon found their way 
into the illustrations and other edi- 
torial mentions. This type of pub- 
licity was worth its weight in gold 
pepper mills. 


Wide Publicity 


The Olde Thompson label is daily 
becoming more familiar. It is being 
seen on movie and television screens. 
A pepper mill provided Sydney 
Greenstreet with an interesting bit of 
business in the movie, “The Velvet 
Touch.” Chefs who use freshly- 
ground pepper on their cooking pro- 
grams on TV are educating home- 
makers to reach for the mill instead 
of the can. 

Thompson has worked thus far 
with a small advertising budget, 
limited to some business magazine ad- 
vertisements of institutional nature 
and mats for cooperative dealer ad- 
vertising. Publications such as Gift 
& Art Buyer, Housewares, Gift- 
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wares &§ Housewares, and Retailing 
Daily are used. 

Dealer advertising is spurred by 
Thompson’s “Advertising Allowance 
Certificate.” When the dealer sends 
the firm a tear-sheet of an ad mat 
used, he gets a “check” certificate of 
approximately 10% of the invoice 
value of the merchandise shipped. 

At the same time a letter goes out 
to the dealer, urging such coopera- 
tive advertising. Another letter goes 
to the largest paid circulation news- 
paper in the dealer’s city. This mail- 
ing includes a sample of the certifi- 
cate and ad mat proofs, to encourage 
the publication to go after the deal- 
er’s advertisement by contacting gift 
shops, hardware and _ department 
stores, urging them to cash in the cer- 
tificates with the publication. 

Memorandums concerning these 
promotions and other Olde Thomp- 
son activities go out regularly from 
the Pasadena home office to company 
sales representatives, keeping them 
informed of all home-office plans. 
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Thompson’s continuing dealer 
campaign is aimed at fighting imi- 
tators and holding retailer loyalty 
for their product since they believe 
they have developed the pepper mill 
market to its present success. 

Thousands of small accounts, small 
orders and wide distribution rather 
than volume orders through large out- 
lets or jobbers have been the sales 
policy. At first the distribution chain 
started with manufacturer representa- 
tives on a commission basis, who sold 
to retailers and jobbers. This arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory for this 
type of product and jobber sales were 
cut off. By 1950 sales were being 
made only through retailers by direct 
salesmen. 


Southern California was the test 
market for this procedure. Excellent 
results were obtained with a salaried 
salesman. Another salesman was soon 
added in San Francisco, followed by 
New York. Then a direct salesman 
was added in Chicago, with a show- 
room now planned for the Merchan- 
dise Mart there. Manufacturers’ 
representatives are retained in less 
populated markets. 

Original product design has prob- 
ably helped the product to catch the 
public’s fancy as much as the season- 
ing benefits of the mill. Original 
Olde Thompson mills were of red- 
wood burl, but searching the world 
for rare woods, Thompson has uti- 
lized Oregon myrtlewood, desert 
juniper, provincial walnut and other 
woods. The barrels are also made in 
milk glass and crystal. 


Now ...a Saltcellar 


A companion saltcellar has been 
added to the mill, making an attrac- 
tive gift combination, packed with 
a box of whole pepper. 

Recently patterns in ceramic hous- 
ings were designed to tie in with 
popular dinnerware patterns. Today 
the sets are available in an ivy and 
rose pattern, plaid and striped pat- 
terns to accompany modern table 
settings, and there is a blue and pink 
willow design. Production is flexible 
to accomodate almost any designed- 
to-order pattern. 

Anticipating a shortage in stainless 
steel and zinc alloy, required for the 
basic working parts of the mill, the 
company is diversifying its product 
and is now manufacturing “gourmet 
accessories,’ including carved red- 
wood snack holders, seasoning mullers 
for blending and crushing garlic and 
other spices, and an original ceramic 
“Duet-Cruet” which holds both vine- 
gar and oil in separate compartments, 
to facilitate making French dressing 
at the table. This item also has been 
packaged with a matching salad fork 
and spoon accompanied by a ceramic 
funnel for filling the bottles. 

One of the most __ interesting 
Thompson innovations is a table cover 
set called “Stirrup Cloth” for out- 
door dining. It is made of denim 
with bandana napkins anchored *o 
the cloth in brass rings. Another 
companion item to the “mill” line is 
the coffee mill of redwood, pine or 
walnut finish geared for modern 
coffee-making. 

Thompson now has 80 employes 
and is planning a new plant. There 
are still plenty of sales frontiers for 
American business. 
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People and 


Budget Talk 


Jacob Rupert’s v-p and director of 
sales, Herman A, Katz, recently told 
New York’s Sales Executives Club 
how Rupert put over its Knicker- 
bocker Beer on a limited advertising 
budget: “First, since our ad budget 
was not as large as competitors... 
rather than dissipate ou: strength 
through all media, our policy would 
be to dominate as much as we could 
of those media we did use. Second, we 
would use a particular media consist- 
ently and strongly to make a real 
impression. Third, since we noticed 
competition didn’t bring up their big 
ad guns until late spring or early 
summer, we felt we could get the 
jump by launching our campaign on 
March 1, while advertising competi- 
tion was not as great.” It worked. 


... and talk of saturation 


T. F. Flanagan, managing director of 
National Association of Radio & TV 
Station Representatives, Inc., believes 
in “saturation advertising” as the 
basic test for fundamentally success- 
ful advertising plans. “It is this test,” 
he told a Chicago advertising meeting, 
“which has been responsible for the 
great increase in million dollar and 
10-million dollar advertising appro- 
priations . . . made possible the cur- 
rent interesting spectacle of older 
products, small volume products, 
brands always thought of as having a 
limited market showing spectacular 
increases in sales.” 


Appointment of C. L. Peterson as 
general sales manager of the Indus- 
trial Division, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., has been an- 
nounced. 
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their Ideas 


M. L. Judd has been appointed gen- 
eral sm of Remington Air Condition- 
ing Division, Remington Corp... . 
New v-p at Republic Aviation Corp. 
is Lowery L. Brabham. He’s a veteran 
test pilot and his most recent post 
has been that of sales manager. He’ll 
continue to direct the company’s sales 
activities .. . National Carbon Co., a 
Division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp., has appointed two new 
executive v-p’s—P. M. Buhrer and 
C. O. Kleinsmith. The latter has been 
in sales . . . William H. Herbst is 
now sales manager to the men’s and 
boy’s wear trades for Reeves Broth- 
ers, Inc., Synthetic Fabrics Division 
. . . a well-known figure in the tex- 
tile field, Harold L. ("Jug") Mc- 
Spaden has been elected v-p in charge 
of sales and merchandising for the 
Palm Beach Co. ... Arthur C. Bryan 
has been elected v-p in charge of sales 
for National Carbon Co. 


BRYAN 


Swank, Inc., has a new v-p. He’s 
Tom Press, the company’s general 
sales manager. He started with 
Swank in 1940 as a salesman... 
Cliff Knoble has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Eureka Division, Eureka Wil- 
liams Corp. It’s a newly-created post 
he fills, intended to give Eureka a 
specialized advertising and sales pro- 
motion department . . . Six sales or- 
ganizations promotions have been an- 
nounced by Marathon Corp. Among 
them: Russell C. Flom, new director 
of sales for pulp, paper and paper- 
board and Palmer McConnell, new 
sm of Stock Products Division. . . 
CBS has announced that Richard S. 
Salant has joined it as v-p and general 
executive. He’s been with the law 
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firm which is CBS’s general counsel 
. . « Sheldon Levison, who’s served 
Clairol, Inc., as sales manager, has 
been elected a vice-president .. . New 
sales manager for Chatham Blankets 
is Haddon S. Kirk, Jr. . . . W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. has appointed a new 
merchandising manager, F. E. Troy. 
He’s been sales manager for the com- 
pany’s Central Division . . . K. O. 
Ralphs has been promoted to the post 
of regional sales manager for Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Division . 
Three top men in the Sales Depart- 
ment of The Oliver Corporation have 
been advanced to positions of greater 
responsibility. R. L. Lee has been 
named assistant general sm; C. R. 
Hunt will have the same title in an- 
other territory and A. W. Thompson 
has been named western manager 
in charge of sales operations. 


The Dallas Times Herald has an- 
nounced the election of John W. 
Runyon as president after 42 years of 
service to the newspaper. Affable, 
energetic, shirt-sleeved executive; 
likes to be called Johnny. He began 
as an advertising solicitor. 


RUNYON 
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350,000 500,000 1,100,000 1,400,000 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


1,950,000 


edbook...Ameriea’s ONLY mass medium 
for Young Adults 


The Vital Magazine in and all self-interests of this vital 18 to 35 


group. It is edited for married and single, 


the Vital Market apartment and single-home dwelling, 


childless and parent, male and female 


RUN DOWN THE LIST. . . the publications Young Adults. 
shown above...or any magazine claiming In brief, REDBOOK is the mass medium 
coverage in the bright new field of Young for this 65 billion-dollar market of eager- 
‘ Adults. None but REDBOOK has the mass to have-to buyers—most of them with as 
circulation base and the breadth of reader yet unformed brand preferences. That’s 
appeal that stem from 100% editorial why alert advertisers are selling Young 
concentration on the needs and desires of Adults products and brands through 
Young Adults. REDBOOK. And they’re doing it at the low- 
REDBOOK hasn’t chosen a nook or a est cost per thousand of any magazine in 
special interest, but rather the entire field the field! 
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THE VITAL YEARS THE VITAL MARKET 


hedbooks Young Adults 


America’s ONLY Mass Medium for Young Adults 2,000,000 Circulation...More than 5,500,000 Readers 
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—the ‘‘cracker-barrel’’ 
days are past— 


This Is 
Your New 
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Why yor will 
like it 
UP-TO-DATE SELF SERVICE 

ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 
SHOWS COMPLETE LINE 
VISIBLE. INVENTORY 
BETTER MARGINS 

STOPS MANY LOSSES 
SAVES CUSTOMERS TIME 
HELPS SELL WELDERS 


Why the customer 
likes it 

CONVENIENT SIZE PACK AGES 

CONTENTS PROTECTED 

EASY IDENTIFICATION 

NO SECONDS 

NO FACTORY REJECTS 

GOOD SELECTIONS 

NO LOST IDENTITY 

NO WAITING 
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NATIONALLY KNOWN PRODUCT 


PeH PACKAGE ROD IN THE NEW “SILENT SALESMAN” DISPLAY 
STAND GIVES YOU BETTER PRCFITS ON YOUR SMALL SALES 


Onder yours today and watch sales grow 


INSTRUCTIONS ON PACKAGE 


PsH PACKAGE ROD HEADQUARTERS 


BENEFITS ALL ALONG THE LINE: Harnischfeger spells them out for its dis- 
tributors and dealers and they in turn tell their user-customers. At left is the 
new "Maintenance Pack" point-of-purchase display rack. Here is why .. . 


Common Sense Package 
Cuts Welding Rod Waste 


There was something radically wrong with the traditional 
50-lb. pack for welding electrodes. Harnischfeger spotted 
the trouble, corrected it. Then sales leaped 250%. 


Based on an interview with M. O. MONSLER 
Manager, Welding Division, Harnischfeger Corp. 


When the Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, three years ago started 
to package its electrodes for the farm 
trade in ‘‘waste saver’ packages, 
sales immediately jumped. Since 
then they have consistently been up 
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more than 250%. Early last spring 
the company’s industrial’ packaging 
was revised in a like manner and 
history is repeating itself. 

The Harnischfeger Corp. manu- 
factures excavators, overhead cranes, 


electric hoists, Diesel engines, pre- 
fab homes and various other products, 
but welders and welding electrodes 
have long been an important part of 
the business. It is one of the nation’s 
leaders in the field. 

An electrode as used in welding is 
no more than a simple rod but it 
comes in a wide variety of chemical 
combinations and in many sizes. To 
figure what will make an adequate 
stock, one needs only multiply types 
by sizes. 

During World War II the peak 
sales of electrodes, mostly for the 
industrial field, rose to 105,000,000 
pounds a month. They are now down 
to a fairly consistent 45,000,000 
pounds a month for all requirement. 

Laboratories have been playing 
tricks, too. Nickel used to be an 
absolute must for certain types of 
electrodes. Using a low-hydrogen 
coating, Harnischfeger now promises 
the same results for a special-purpose 
rod costing 35 cents which used to 
cost $1.10 when 25% nickel was 
required. 

Because a nickel shortage still per- 
sists, laboratory achievements such as 
this mean that thousands of welders 
can go on with their work confident 
that lack of nickel will never put 
them out of business. 

Harnischfeger has made, and still 
is making, a serious study of “cost 
leaks” in welding. This is aimed 
especially at the industrial field. For 
example, a job that might run 12 
cents a pound can jump to 25 cents 
by what is called “over-welding” and 
from there to 39 cents a pound if 
there’s poor fit-up. 

So, in selling, especially to indus- 
trial plants and other large users, the 
Harnischfeger salesman is armed 
with two sales tools: (1) the waste- 
saver package and (2) the waste- 
saver knowledge. 

Through this waste saving, at- 
tacked on the above two fronts, Har- 
nischfeger actually seeks to increase 
its business by decreasing the user’s 
losses, waste and destruction. 

“Manufacturing has always been 
habit-forming,” says M. O. Monsler, 
manager of the Welding Division. 
“When something works we are 
likely to go along with it, year after 
year, not questioning it very much, 
and we are happy because all seems 
well. What we should do is to check 
up every now and then to find out if 
a job can be done better. 

“We checked up and found that 
our customers had a problem. It had 
to do with maintenance welding. 
Now there is stainless steel welding, 
alloy steel welding, cast iron repair 
work, machine tool repair work, pipe 
repair work, etc., etc., almost without 
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lit Maintenance welding can be 
apr ied to a seemingly endless variety 
of .obs in an industrial plant. 

fhe thing that was wrong, and 
aly. ivs had been wrong, from the 
us point of view was this: Elec- 
tro es per habit had always been put 
up i» 50-pound boxes. ‘The workman, 
the welder on the maintenance job, 
again by habit, would open a 50- 
po | box, likely use what electrodes 
he needed, say two pounds or 40 
pounds, and toss the rest aside. When 
he started another maintenance job 
he'd open a fresh box and repeat. 
That was an expensive habit.” 

\lr. Monsler explains that a 
welder on the job has always been 
taught that an electrode does not 
improve with age. Once it is out of 
the box it can take on moisture, get 
nicked and so lose its important outer 
coating, get dirty from dust, parti- 
cles of rust in the air, acids and oils 
or other impurities floating in the 
air or scuffed around a factory or 
machine shop. The average welder 
automatically reaches for a_ fresh 
electrode even if it means opening a 
new box. The waste may be any- 
where from 2 to 98%. 


Users’ Problems 


In industrial plants and in repair 
shops where a wide variety of main- 
tenance welding is done, this practice 
is especially expensive because of the 
ever-increasing types of tasks. The 
different kinds of jobs, involving 
different metals, require that many 
special matching electrodes be kept 
on hand. For specialized jobs, they 
must come in gradations from three- 
thirty seconds of an inch to five- 
sixteenths of an inch. And, depending 
on the chemical components used and 
the other governing factors, including 
the size of the rod, the electrode costs 
may run from $6 to $50 a box. 

Here’s where Harnischfeger open- 
ed the eyes of the buyers: 

\hereas the old pack runs in cost 
from $6 to $50, the new “Mainten- 
ance Pack” consists of seven 1-5 Ib. 
packages of five different electrodes, 
at S13.50 for the complete assort- 
meni. It is easy to see that this type 
of packaging permits welding a wide 
varicty of materials with less waste, 
lower costs. 

_ Ater the war, with plants return- 
ing to peace time work, industrial 
welc ng slumped badly. The Korean 
“inc lent” revived it materially but 


it r-mained far short of wartime 
leve's. ‘A considerable amount of 


this slack was taken up by farmers 
whe recognized welding as something 
they could do themselves with a rea- 
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sonable investment in equipment and 
a small amount of schooling. 

The farmer is fast changing his 
attitude toward mechanics. Ever 
since automobiles came in, farm boys 
have shown an added interest in 
machinery. “Iwo world wars have 
returned to the farms farm boys who 
have been given intensive Army train- 
ing in machine work. 

Welding equipment manufacturers 
encouraged this favorable attitude by 
putting out information in classbook 
form which could be adapted for 
self-training. One textbook, ‘“Work- 
ing Principles of Electric Arc Weld- 
ing,’ neatly bound and in_ pocket 
size, has been issued by Harnisch- 
feger. 

Manufacturers have developed 
lower-priced welding equipment for 
farm use. A pretty good farm kit can 
now be bought for around $250. An 
industrial welder will run, likely, 
from $300 to $1,000. The farmer 
has learned that if he has a $250 
welding kit at hand he may often 
save its cost on a single repair job 
because, at the critical moment, he 
may save an entire crop. 

At the very least it may save him 
a long trip to town and a long wait 
at the repair shop for his turn to 
come. Because of these immediate ad- 
vantages, for the last several months 
farmers have been buying an average 
of 19,000 new welding machines each 
month. 

The selling job in merchandising 
electrodes to the farm trade and the 
industrial maintenance market differs 
widely. The farm market is almost 
entirely an “over-the-counter” field. 
The farmer buys from hardware 


stores, automobile dealers, auto re- 
pair shops, filling stations and so on. 
The farmer, because his repair jobs 
are usually small, wants the smaller 
packages. . 
Harnischfeger distributes to in- 
dustrial plants and manufacturers 
through approximately 300 distribu- 
tors who in turn may sell to garages, 
small machine shops and so on. The 
distributor reaching for the farm 
field may have up to 2,000 small 
dealers on his books. Here he may 
reach down to the hardware store, 
the filling station, and the feed store. 
The distinction in the trade be- 
tween a distributor and a dealer is 
this: The distributor stocks for resale 
to the trade; the dealer carries elec- 
trodes for sale only to the user. 


Why the Display? 


To sell its P&H “Maintenance 
Pack” electrodes in retail outlets, 
the company has developed what it 
calls its “Silent Salesman.” To get 
over the idea that its maintenance 
pack is in reality a waste-saver, it 
uses on point-of-purchase posters a 
barrel, cartoon style, showing rats 
escaping from holes. The poster says: 
“The Cracker-Barrel Days Are 
Past.” The rats are labeled: Free 
Samples, Overweight Sales, Help 
Yourself Losses, No Inventory 
Checks, Spoilage, Lost Time Weigh- 
ing and Wrapping, and Lost Identity 
of Rods. 

These are two other sets of argu- 
ments : 

1. Why the Distributor Likes It! 
This includes, up-to-date self-service, 
attractive display, shows complete 


sized ice, 


covered in recent years. 


Footnote on the Iceman 


In “Meet the Iceman—1952 Style" (SM, July |, p. 56), it 
was disclosed that the "iceman" has turned himself into a 
merchandiser, opened vast new markets. Now the National 
Association of Ice Industries goes on to prove it. Reports 
NAII: Sales of cubes, crushed and sized ice last year exceed 
the 1950 volume by 7.8%. The breakdown in tonnage sales: 
1,913,953; crushed 
760,498. The trend: sized ice, up 7%; crushed, up 11%, and 
cubes up 3% over 1950. The association reveals that 4,289,433 
tons of ice in prepared form were sold during 1951, against 
3,981,017 tons the previous year. NAII surveyed more than 
2,000 U. S. ice plants to get its figures, says the upswing sales 
trend reflects new, imaginative markets the industry has dis- 


ice, 1,614,982; ice cubes, 
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line, visible inventory, better margins, 
stops many losses, saves customers 
time, helps sell welders, nationally 
known product. 

2. Why the Customer Likes It! 
This points out convenient size pack- 
ages, contents protected, easy identi- 
fication, no seconds, no factory re- 
jects, good selections, no lost identity, 
instructions on the package. 

‘To carry its story to dealers and 
users, the company depends. largely 
on business publications. In recent 
months it has carried display adver- 
tising in Welding Engineer, Mill & 


Factory, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Purchasing, Industry 
& Welding, and Industrial Distri- 
bution. 

Business paper advertising falls 
into two classifications : 

To the ultimate user: This stresses 
what the user gets when he buys 
and the kind of job he gets with the 
electrodes he finds in the PRH Main- 
tenance Pack. It emphasizes the ad- 
vantages of the pack and the small 
cost of a unit purchase. 

To the Dealer: This tells the story 
of a typical “deal,” giving what the 


Move 
Store 


Managers 
this efficient 


When changing store managers or other 
key personnel from city to city, solve 
transfer of household goods quickly... 
call in your local North American Agent! 
Safe, dependable, nationwide service. Pro- 
fessional packers and storage. Precision 
dispatching. Finest padded vans on the 
road. Also the better way to move trade- 
show displays, and office equipment. Get 
easy-move ‘‘Survey Service’’ Estimate. 
No obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 


Dept. SM-8, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION 
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dealer pays for the “package,” what 
he retails it for, what his profit js, 
Sample, cost $125.62; retail take, 
$167.50; profit, $41.88. And, “Helps 
you make more money.” 

“We employ no verbose or intri- 
cate sales stunts or arguments,” says 
Mr. Monsler. “We think the dealer 
is interested in turnover and _ profit. 
We talk those two ideas to him in a 
simple and straight-forward manner, 
We do not try to embellish. ‘The 
fewer words we use to convey the 
idea the better. We believe the user 
is chiefly interested in two things: 
job-results and cost. We tell him, 
in as few words as we can, what he 
can expect in job results and what he 
can look forward to in savings. 

“To the executive of the large 
plant we say that by using our main- 
tenance pack he can make terrific 
savings. If we can interest him to 
the point where he will listen to a 
good, sound talk, we will prove it to 
him. We know that in many plants 
workmen have thrown away more 
than half, sometimes up to 70 or 
80% or more of the electrodes the 
purchasing agent bought. 

“In pointing out the wastes, this 
is our reasoning: By saving mone) 
for our customers, in the. long run 
we will profit more.”’ 


How to Handle Complaints: 


Circus Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
does it with this posterior portrait 
of "Peanuts," the firm's trace- 
mark. Anyone registering a com- 
plaint against the company or the 
vacuum packed nuts it sells, re- 
ceives it. Then a Circus Foods 
salesman visits person making 
complaint and rights the wrong. 
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large St advertisers 


of the 100 national advertisers with the largest expenditures in newspapers 
in 1951 ...as reported by the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 


Publishers Association 


largest market 


... 95 advertised in New York newspapers 


largest medium 


... 90 advertised in The News 


lar 2C St expenditure 


. .. 66 spent more in The News than in any other New York newspaper— 
including 12 of the first 14, and 36 of the first 50 


lATWEST seeponee 


The largest medium in the largest market gives largest response for America’s 
largest advertisers—does an equally efficient selling job for advertisers 


of any size, at one of the 


smallest costs 


’,..in the United States! 


THE@NEWS 2%. 
New York's Picture Newspaper ET 
BL ig EON 


1952 


995 
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Can Food Markets Counter 


The Freezer-Food Threat ? 


“Tf you can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” 

If food markets do not find a way 
to adopt some version of the freezer- 
food plan, the loss to those markets 
threatens to become astronomical. It’s 
already running into the millions of 
dollars. 

Such is the conclusion drawn in a 
newly released study of the freezer- 
food trend prepared by J. K. Connell, 
merchandising and promotion special- 
ist for Gough Industries, Inc., South- 
ern California distributors for Inter- 
national Harvester and  Uprite 
Freeze home freezers. 

The Connell report is based on an 
exhaustive study of freezer-food plan 
growth in the Los Angeles area only, 
but since that is the area in which 
the plan was pioneered, and where it 
has had its greatest growth, the find- 
ings are probably significant on a na- 
tional basis. 

The original food plan was intro- 
duced by John Rich, a former appli- 
ance dealer of Los Angeles. He 
worked out the means for getting his 
freezer and some lock plant food time- 
financed by a bank for those whose 
credit standing would justify a six- 
month 8% personal loan averaging 
$250 for the food, with the freezer 
on long-term paper. The Rich plan 
became the largest and most success- 
ful of all food plans. (John Rich has 
since sold out to a Texas group that 
has expanded into eight states and 
Canada. ) 

According to Mr. Connell’s find- 
ings, there have been over 156 food 
plans in operation in the L. A. area 
—36 in the San Fernando Valley 
alone. The well-operated ones have 
prospered, the poor ones and the fly- 
by-nights are about gone. The food 
has been almost completely supplied 
by local locker plants and provision 
houses. 

The Rich Plan alone has 36 fran- 
chises operating in the Los Angeles 
area. Sales are retarded only by the 
number of freezers they can obtain. 
They are estimated to be selling 
$625,000 worth of food per month. 

The report quotes Theodore Sil- 
bert, president of Standard Factors, 
Inc., New York, as authority for the 
statement that 6,000 freezers per 
month are being sold in the Los An- 
geles area. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Connell, “sales 
volume holds up for the next 12 
months, it will represent a loss to 
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food markets of something close to 
$18,000,000 on just the initial orders 
of food.” 

Outstanding appeal of the freezer 
plan to the housewife is not money- 
savings involved, but convenience. 
This original belief on the part of 
the Rich plan founder has been sub- 
stantiated by a survey made among 
freezer owners by one of the financial 
institutions handling freezer-food pa- 
per. The convenience feature is par- 
ticularly important to elderly house- 
wives, young mothers with children, 
and working housewives. Better food 
is the second most important appeal, 
with cost-savings running third. 

Other highlights of the study: 

It is estimated that for every cubic 
foot of frozen food space in food mar- 
kets, there are 20 cubic feet of space 
in homes with freezers. Food retail- 
ers nationally will probably increase 


their frozen food floor space by about 
500,000 cubic feet in 1952. Home 
freezers with average capacity of 10 
cubic feet are being sold nationally 
at the rate of 100,000 a month. 

Many brand-name packers have 
said they would refuse to sell to 
locker plants supplying food plans 
. . . but in Los Angeles now food 
plans are delivering any brand of 
frozen food desired. ‘‘It is also patent 
that packers will sell their products 
wherever a demand exists for them. 
Otherwise, they would permit new 
and unknown brands to become well 
established without opposition.” 

It is also probable that locker plants 
may form their own cooperatives, and 
with sufficient buying power and out- 
lets, meet the tremendous buying 
power of markets on near-equal basis. 
In providing delivery — which they 
would have to do—they would gain 
another competitive advantage. 

Mr. Connell’s conclusion: If food 
markets are to avoid disastrous losses 
in volume, they will have to integrate 
a food plan operation into their own 
marketing activities. The latter part 
of his report suggests practical ways 
for doing it. 


National averages: 


Total food sales per family 
Number food-freezer plans delivered to individual 

Los Angeles homes in past year and one half. . . 
Total dollar loss to food stores if all family food 


bought from food plans (This could happen.). . . $59,800,000 
Meat and vegetable sales amount to about one-half 


FOOD-FREEZER IMPACT ON MARKETS 
(Quoted from the Connell report) 


National Food Buying 
(Department of Commerce, 1950) 


Sales per person from food stores.................. $249.30 
Number of persons per family 
Total foods sales per family 


(No food-freezer plans in operation in 1950) 


aii dicen Sakae aa 3 
$747.90 


Food Store Losses to Food Plans in Los Angeles: 


(1952 computations based on 1950 statistics) 


$747.90 
80,000 


of food dollar volume (estimate) .............. $29,900,000 
Probable loss to food stores in Los Angeles area due 

to ever-increasing food-plan operations........ $29,900,000 

Current figures: 

Freezer saturation, U. S....................00.. 7% 
Freezer saturation in California................. 11% 
Total households metropolitan L. A., 1950........ 1,455,500 
Total freezers in households.................... 160,105 
Estimated gross food plans installed to date...... 80,000 
Average food loan for six months............... $250 
Total food delivered by food plans with freezers, 

initial food orders for six months or less......... $20,000,000 
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Get hold of Sale Blazers, pronto! The brochure 
that’s packed full of selling ideas that get action... 
that tie right into your business. Sale Blazers... 
colorful, bright plastic specialties, fit all sorts 

of promotions. Write for your free Sale Blazer 


brochure today. Just fill out the coupon. 


Whatever promotion idea you have, call on Sale Blazers’ 


half-century of experience to help put it over. 


Sales Campaign Ideas 
Promotion Aids 


Point of Sale Displays 
Adentification Buttons 
Product Labeling 
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MORE SELLING TIME is the goal. A. E. Haber, Brown's SM, explains why . . . 


Close Cost Control 
In Route Selling Means: 


|. Brown's Velvet Ice Cream, Inc., has been able to con- 


vert many red ink accounts to black ink accounts. 


2. Brown's has developed a workable plan for staggering 


number of calls by size of account. 


3. Brown's drivers need now work only 5 days a week 


instead of 5'/. 


Decrease the driving time, increase 
the selling time, lop off stops where 
time and selling overhead run higher 
than the margin on a too-small scale 
—those were the objectives of a pro- 
gram instituted by A. E. Haber, 
Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream, Inc., 
New Orleans. 

Like most manufacturers in the ice 
cream field, Brown’s Velvet sells 
through route salesmen who have the 
double job of driving trucks from re- 
tail outlet to retail outlet and of in- 
creasing sales to and through retail- 
ers. ‘Necessarily, there is bound to be 
a lot of time spent unproductively— 
insofar as selling is concerned, and 
that’s what concerned us—when the 
driver moves his truck from outlet to 
outlet,” points out Mr. Haber. 
“What we wanted to do was lessen 
the unproductive time and allow 
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more time for selling.” 

Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream, Inc., 
markets not only in the metropolitan 
area of the South’s largest city, but 
in most sections of Louisiana and 
South Mississippi. All manufacturing 
is done in the New Orleans plant. 
Big over-the-road trucks distribute 
the product daily to points from 
which local and rural trucks in the 
non-metropolitan areas make _ their 
pickups for local retail delivery. In 
the city itself, the distribution point 
is the main plant at 1332 Baronne 
Street. 

“As with many setups which are 
built around route selling,” Mr. Ha- 
ber explains, “some of our stops pro- 
duced profits, some produced only 
break-even operations, and a few pro- 
duced losses because the volume pur- 
chased by retailers wasn’t sufficient to 


counter the overhead spent in making 
a stop at their stores. 

“What we sought was a plan that 
would make the marginal accounts 
profitable and—if necessary, and on'y 
after strong efforts to build them up 
had failed—drop by the wayside the 
red ink stops. We believe our system 
as now instituted is good. Our books 
show that volume per stop has in- 
creased considerably under the plan, 
and careful cost accounting fails to 
show unprofitable servicing of any ac- 
counts. Moreover, the volume sold 
per stop has evened out pretty well 
so that our drivers now spend more 
time selling, less in wasteful driving 
or other non-selling activities.” 

The initial step in Mr. Haber’s 
plan was to “cost”? every stop. That 
told him how much was being sold, 
whether it covered overhead of sell- 
ing, and just how much overhead cost 
should be charged to each stop. 

The plan involves these steps: 


1. Elimination of unprofitable stops: 
“Any sales manager,” Mr. Haber 
points out, “hates to say, ‘We won't 
sell that fellow anymore.’ After all, 
accounts do not grow on bushes. It 
takes a lot of effort to open and de- 
velop a new onz. Yet, we couldn't 
continue to lose on a few fringe ac- 
counts. So a minimum basic delivery 
volume was worked out, and any re- 
tailer buying less couldn’t be serviced 
on even the most spaced-out basis 
with profit. 

“Before writing any account off 
and discontinuing service to it, our 
salesmen make special efforts to build 
him up to a point where he meets the 
minimum basic order requirement. If 
it is necessary to assist him in rede- 
signing his store, setting up special 
displays, blueprinting promotions, 
teams of our experts are at our sales- 
man’s call. We are glad to be able to 
say that a great number of formerly 
too-small-for-profits accounts are built 
up rather than abandoned. But whe: 
these efforts fail, for the sake of our 
own profits, we have to eliminate t!e 
stops that do not pay and show no 
indication that they can be made ‘o 


” 


pay. 


~ 


2. Evolution of staggered delive:y 
scheduling: Mr. Haber’s -purpose 's 
to even out the peaks and valleys of 
route delivery. “In other words, 4 
driver would leave a big order to :-- 
tailer A’s store,” he explains. “Thea 
the driver would go to the next stop 
at retailer B. Maybe B is a smal 
fellow, and the order left at his sto:e 
was not so large as at the first. 

“Obviously, there is advantage 
making every order large. If the re- 


~ 
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(His business paper . . . of course) 


Maybe you get more fun fishing for 


i facts than for flounder. Many people 
do. It’s sport to latch onto solutions 
; to tough problems, in your business 


paper. It’s good reading . . . and 
required reading. The Best Informed 
Men in your Field rarely miss an issue 

. because they can’t afford to. This 
business paper of yours was never so 
important to you. Read it thoroughly 

. both editorials and ads. It will 
keep you one of the Best Informed 
Men in your Field. 


This business paper in your hand 
has a plus for you, because it’s 
a member of the Associated 
Business Publications. It’s a paid 
circulation paper that must earn 
its readership by its quality. And 
it’s one of a leadership group of 
business papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, new 
usefulness, new ways to make 
the time you give to your business 
paper profitable time. 


oeeveeeeeeeeve 


SEPT. 1 ISSUE... 


When a Corporation Says 
“Merry Christmas” 
to its Friends 


Without a doubt, 
approach 


the nearest 
to a textbook on 
planned Christmas gift-giving 
ever published for the coun- 
trys sales executives. Based 
on « canvas of Christmas gift 
policies and practices in 1500 
companies, 
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“THE PROPER STUDY" 


You may know all about your 
product, but unless you find out how 
your customers live and think and 
feel, someone else is likely to get 
their business. 


Dr. John H. Furbay 
Director of Air World Education 
Trans-World Airlines 


tailer can’t buy and sell more, we 
figure we'll even up the delivery by 
servicing his store less often. 

“We now have three separate 
schedules inside each route. A driver 
will call three times a week on his 
biggest accounts. The next group gets 
serviced twice a week. The third is 
serviced only once a week. Naturally, 
this means some retailers have to in- 
stall larger coolers. We encourage 
them to do so. 

“Putting this program across in- 
volved some selling problems. When 
it was put up to the retailers that 
they would benefit through the sav- 
ings in making larger purchases less 
often, in running no risk of losing 
sales through ‘running out’ and hav- 
ing their store or restaurant routines 
disturbed less often, they were glad 
to go along. It was purely a selling 
job. 

“The result today,” Mr. Haber 
reports, “is that our drivers can leave 
about the same amount at each stop. 
Since they pass up the smaller dealers 
some days, they have fewer stops, less 
starting and driving time—going di- 
rect from one big delivery to another 
—and hence can invest more hours 
each week in selling, sales promotion, 
and in building retailer good will.” 


3. Installation of better vehicle 
servicing procedures and_ shorter 
salesmen hours: Having fewer stops 
each. week, salesmen now work a 
straight five-day week instead of the 
former five-and-half-day week. ‘They 
like it because commissions are bigger, 
with the allowance for more selling 
time, and the hours are shorter. 

There is another angle to this part 
of the plan. It permits use of fewer 
“reserve” trucks. ““With trucks work- 
ing five days a week,” Mr. Haber 
explains, ‘each truck has a full shop 
day for inspection and preventive 
maintenance. The vehicles’ ‘days off’ 
are staggered to even out the shop’s 
work schedules. We’re benefiting by 
having fewer excess vehicles and 
there is more time to do a better main- 
tenance job.” 


The rapid growth of the frozen food 
business in St. Paul has presented a 
real opportunity to processors, Look 
at the percentage of families buying 
certan types of frozen foods in. 1952 
as against the purchase in 1949, as 
reported by the St. Paul Consumer 


Analysis. 
% FAMILIES 


BUYING 
1949 1952 

Frozen Vegetables . 31.1% 54.4% 

Frozen Fruits ..... 30.7 40.4 


Frozen Poultry .... (1.7 36.8 


In the case of frozen orange juice, 
the 1950 Consumer Analysis showed 
an 11.7% family user-ship. By 1952 
the potential for sales had almost 
tripled with 40.2% of the familie, 
buying. 


Such drastic changes in buying habits 
in this and other classifications mean 
that every day new families are being 
won over to the use of new products. 
Establishing a consumer franchise for 
your brand with local advertising dur- 
ing these early growth stages is like 
money in the bank. 


What kind of people buy your prod- 
uct? How old are they? How much 
money do they make? Where do 
they live? The answers to these 
questions and many others are avail- 
able through IBM breakdown of St. 


Paul Consumer Analysis data. 


si Pant, 8 Dispatch 
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Pioneer ress 


RIDDER * JOHNS, INC. — REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO * DETROIT 


NEW YORK * 
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Advertising 
results like 
this make 
Salesmen 
happy...and 
prosperous 


Next to a firm order, there’s nothing 
quite like a good batch of solid sales 
leads to make a salesman happy. 


And there’s nothing quite like adver- 
tising in The New York Times to pro- 
duce those leads. 


Example? On Wednesday, March 19, 
American Kitchens ran a couponed ad 
for an $89.95 kitchen sink. Objective 
was to develop stronger consumer 


leads and to boost dealer sales. 
> 
In four weeks that one ad in The New 


York Times drew more than 900 cou- 
pons from consumers, says D. E. Wal- 
ters, New York branch manager for 
American Kitchens. What’s more, the 
copy “attracted considerable attention 
from dealers, not only in New York, 
but throughout the rest of the country. 


“The phone calls that we have had to- 
taled approximately 250-300, so that 
... the response has been in excess of 
1,400 inquiries.” 


Like American Kitchens, you’ll find 
you arouse greater buying interest 
when you advertise in The New York 
Times . .. because The Times sells 
your Number 1 consumer audience in 
the world’s Number 1 market. Sells 


the trade, too—the couniry over. 


It is this happy combination, this 
ability to sell consumers and reach the 
trade, that has led sales-smart adver- 
tisers to make The New York Times 
first in advertising in the world’s first 
market for 33 years. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


The New York Times 


the News That's Fit to Print” 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tools for Selling © 


BUSY ARCHITECT . . . hasn't time for long sales talk, so Ralph Fulbright, v-p sales, 
Timber Structures, Inc., hands him three-dimensional viewer, lets him see how wood- 
laminated arches are used in building construction. Salesmen want more viewers, pictures. 


Tiny Pictures of Big Timbers 


Solve a Sales Slump 


Objections, indifference, enthusiasm . . . management— 


and then salesmen—went through this cycle when it came 


to using three-dimensional photographs as sales aids. Now 


tooled-up, Timber Structures’ sales have jumped 100%. 


There were smug smiles among 
competitors of Timber Structures, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., three years ago. 
There are very few smiles, if any, to- 
day. There are several reasons, but 
one is unique. 

Timber Structures has been a lead- 
er in the comparatively new industry 
of laminating wood with waterproof 
glue to make timbers stronger for 
their size than one-piece timbers cut 
from virgin forests. 

The process of gluing small pieces 
of wood together to make a big chunk 
already has had a major effect on ar- 
chitecture and construction. During 


the critical steel shortage, archi 
discovered that by using lamin 
wood a_ 100-foot span could 
bridged without posts as easily 
could be done with steel. 

It also was a godsend to the |! 


ber industry, which is facing a sl 


age of old-growth Douglas fir 
which could be cut into long tim! 
Smaller second-growth logs can b: 
and glue-laminated into timbers 
are stronger even than those fron 
ture’s largest old-growth trees w 
have been growing since the tin 
the Crusades. 


All of which has brought a bo 
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ures. H 
wee but all through the year, help them to remember you. 
, Give memo books to your customers—distribute them at 
same meetings, conventions and your trade shows. Let your sales- 
Now men give them out on their calls or insert them along with 
your mail. 
0°, - ose 
o With your ad gold-stamped on the cover and additional 
advertising copy printed on the inside of the cover, these 
memo books give you a low cost positive sales-aid that con- 
acca stantly helps them to remember you. 
: CCUS 
ainated These books available in various colors and grains of genuine 
ild be leather and imitation leather. Let us know how many you 
ly ast can use and we'll send you a sample and give you full cost 
ss tall information by return mail. 
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... it’s New 


THE PORTABLE LECTERN 


The perfect answer for the ex- 
acting speaker. Table model. Folds 
flat as a book 214” thick. Dimen- 


sions 19” x 13” x 1214” at highest 


‘ 


point. Correct size for all needs. 


Solid mahogany plywood in beau- 


tiful, rich finish. Built for heavy 
duty. Well worth 
postage. 


ORAVISUAL CO. INC. 


Manufacturers & Distributors of the 
ALL-PURPOSE, PORTABLE ALUMINUM EASEL 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


68 Jackson St. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mark your product 


METAL NAME PLATE 


Spotlight your product with a sparkling 
metal name plate. We gladly cooperate with 
sales and advertising executives to create 
standout identification which reflects your 
product’s quality ... marks it for more sales. 
Send a rough sketch or blue print for design 
suggestion and quotation. Let us help you 
improve your product identification. Write 
now for detailed information. 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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$29.00 plus 


Tools for Selling (cont. 


VISUAL EQUIPMENT . 
Realist slides, each showing product application, and battery-lighted viewer. 
right holds 60 slides, enough for av2rage sale. Viewer is in foreground, costs about $15. 


in the glued-laminated business and 
the first real impetus of competition 
in a new industry. 

By 1948 competition was beginning 
to be really rough. By the end of 
1949 Timber Structures, still No. 1 
in the new industry but with a rapid- 
ly declining sales volume, called on 
one of its younger executives to head 
sales. 

He is Ralph H. Fulbright, now 
vice-president in charge of sales. He 
organized the company’s Eugene, 
Ore., branch fabricating plant and 
was leading a busy but secure life in 
Oregon’s fastest-growing city with 
plenty of time for golf, family and 
friends. He also spent some leisure 
hours taking color photographs of 
Timber Structures projects—schools, 
churches and post-free factories— 
using the photographs as selling aids. 

After Mr. Fulbright became new 
vice-president in charge of sales in 
Portland, the heat was on. The usu- 
al sales techniques were in full force, 
but something new was needed. 

Mr. Fulbright believes good sales- 
men need good tools “and plenty of 
them.” He hit on the idea of three- 
dimensional photographs, plus a view- 
er which carried its own batteries 
and, with the press of a button, illu- 
minated a three-dimensional photo- 
graph of a Timber Structures job to 
make it appear like the real thing. 
The David White Co., Milwaukee, 


. . for Timber Structures’ salesmen includes colored Stereo- 


Kit at 


had placed its Stereo-Realist camera 
and viewer on the market shortly be- 
fore. 

The new head of sales decided 
something drastic must be done. He 
asked directors for a $5,000 appropri- 
ation for the new idea. ‘Times were 
tough in the industry. He _ was 
granted, after long argument, $2,500 
as an experiment. ‘The amount in- 
vested in three-dimensional viewers 
and slides by mid-1952 was $12,000 
—and objections to this new type of 
sales tool had disappeared. 

It’s a simple device. For three-di- 
mensional views it uses two pictures 
which must be focused into one image 
on the viewing screen to give the 
three-dimensional effect. _—_ Pictures 
are taken with a camera which takes 
two pictures simultaneously, a few 
inches apart, to give a perspective 
comparable to that of human eyes. 

Sales since the new camera has 
been used have averaged at least 
100% over the average for the previ- 
ous five years. Even the lean years 
were multi-million-dollar years. ‘ihe 
first big jump reached 300% above 
the previous year. 

Architects and builders who re- 
main skeptical after sales talks about 
advantages of glued-laminated wood- 
en timbers and trusses are entranced 
when they see three-dimensional pic- 
tures of new church architecture, vast 
post-free industrial buildings and 
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NO OBLIGATION 
OF ANY KIND 


RESERVED Jie. 


For You 


FREE! 


AVAILABLE COPIES 
ARE LIMITED 


READERS 


whose companies use business gifts in quantity for employees, associates, customers, stockhold- 
ers, prospects and all other goodwill contacts incident to business operations — not only for 
Christmas, but for the many other appropriate occasions throughout the year—to write us for 
a FREE copy of the July BUSINESS GIFT NUMBER of Premium Practice & Business Pro- 
motion that can be a most valuable guide for the person, department or committee charged 
with the selection and purchase of business gifts in your company. There is no obligation, 
whatsoever. All we ask is your genuine interest in the subject, which we cover thoroughly 
editorially, and perhaps subsequent response to some of the many business gift advertise- 
ments in this special number—a real aid to you in your goodwill promotions. 


Address 


PREMIUM PRACTICE & BUSINESS PROMOTION, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A 9-County Market 
with 
1951 FOOD SALES of 
$61,469,000* 


*Sales Management, 1952 
Survey of Buying Power 


The JOURNAL «a SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
ma that cover this rich, grow- 
NY ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 
The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 
The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


USE. THE MODERN 
BLACKBOARD 


Presentations and train- 


SALES MGRS.! 


.ing programs gain 
~ added impact when you 
face your audience. Let 
SCREEN SCRIBER pro- 
ject illustrations-upon 
blackboard. Use pre- 
pared 3% x 4” 
slides or ‘‘on-the- 
spot’’ drawings on 
acetate film roJls. 
Portable (7 Ibs.). 
Metal, unbreak- 
able, easy to use. | 
13S. Wobosh Av. 


BURKE G JAMES, Inc. cuicaco + itt 


IMAGE SIZE | 
8x10 ft. at * 
15 ft. Distance 
Price $61.00 


Tools for Selling (cont.) 


BIG POST-FREE JOBS .. . like the cantilever beams for this warehouse, can't be tucked 
in "sample" briefcase. But with detailed slides of the project, TS salesman takes builder- 


prospect on visual tour, shows what lamination can do to help solve construction problems 


other wood-laminated structures. 

It was harder to persuade salesmen 
to use the new medium than it was to 
get customers to look at it. 

Mr. Fulbright recalls one regional 
sales executive who flatly refused to 
use it. This man wanted auto- 
graphed T-squares for architects, etc., 
but relegated the three-dimensional 
picture viewer to a back shelf. ‘This 
was a challenge to Mr. Fulbright. 

The two men visited an architect’s 
ofice where an order hadn’t been 
placed for months. Salesmen couldn’t 
get past the outer office. Mr. Ful- 
bright thrust the viewer into the ar- 
chitect’s hand and said, “Look.” 

The result? The No. 1 man called 
in all his department heads to take a 
look, too. His office became a regu- 
lar account for TS for the first 
time. The regional sales executive 
dropped his antagonistic ideas toward 
the new device and now all his sales- 
men are equipped with viewers. 

Architects who specialize in schools, 
for instance, normally don’t have 
time for long sales talks. But TS 
salesmen often have audiences last- 
ing hours while school specialists look 
at pictures of school projects through 
the three-dimensional viewer. 

As Mr. Fulbright says, ‘“To sell 
anything you have to keep the inter- 
est of the customer throughout the 
sales talk. The viewer does just 
that. It literally walks them inside 
buildings we have constructed with 
laminated arches. 

Despite early antagonism to the 
idea, it is now a big-demand medium. 
Viewers and slides now are in the 
hands of all Timber Structures sales- 
men working from company head- 


quarters in New York, Chicago, 
Rochester, Kansas City, Dallas, Oak- 
land, Seattle and Portland. In addi- 
tion, dealers and distributors are using 
them in some 30 principal U. S. 
cities and are almost as busy calling 
for new pictures to show as they are 
calling in new orders. 

Two kits have been developed for 
salesmen. The first was 7” x 10” 
x 10” and held a viewer with 200 
slides. It was bulky and could not 
be carried in the standard brief case. 
A newer model, only 7” x 2” x 10”, 
holds 60 slides, enough for any ordi- 
nary sales requirement, and can be 
carried in a brief case. 

That’s in contrast to ideas which 
had been pushed at Mr. Fulbright 
when he first introduced the viewer. 
One was that salesmen carry a big, 
25-pound slide viewer (not three- 
dimensional) which required plug- 
ging into a convenient electrical out- 
let. It cost about $60 and only one 
person could get a clear view of the 
picture. The _ three-dimensional 
viewers cost about $15 and several 
can be handed out at a meeting. 

If it’s a board of directors’ mect- 
ing where a new post-free warehouse 
is under consideration, the salesmen 
can carry several pocket-size viewers 
to hand around. The result has been 
highly successful in telling the story. 

If needed, the story can be ill 
about warehouses or airplane hange’s, 
outdoor theater screens, or schoo's. 

A few months after the idea began 
to click, Mr. Fulbright wrote to sales 
representaives to ask what their reac- 
tion was. To a man they replied: 
“We want more three-dimensional 
pictures of TS projects.” 
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Pittsburgh Club Sponsors 
Top Brass Sales Course 


kor 10 Wednesdays during the 
sweltering months of June, July and 
August, 50 top industrial and con- 
sumer firms in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict have been sending their sales 
executives and other officials back to 
the classroom to soak up the latest 


sales management techniques. The 
occasion: the Sales Management 
Workshop sponsored by the Sales 


Executives Club of Pittsburgh. 

The Workshop’s two basic pur- 
poses are: 

To train executives to do a better 
job of sales management. It’s more 
vital than ever now, Workshop 
sponsors believe, because of the switch 
to a buyers’ market. 

The second purpose is a local mat- 
ter. Pittsburgh is undergoing a mam- 
moth redevelopment program, with 
old buildings being razed and new 
ofice buildings going up. But sales 
oficials in the city believe the pro- 
gram will not amount to much unless 
Pittsburgh industries maintain their 
position. Their slogan: ‘‘Secure Pitts- 
burgh’s Future by Selling Pittsburgh 
Products.” 

The idea behind the Workshop is 
described by Ray ‘Talbert, former 
president; John Maloney, the new 
president of the Sales Executives Club 
of Pittsburgh, and the co-chairmen of 
the Workshop: Horace H. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh branch manager of the 
National Cash Register Co. and club 
past president, and Eugene B. Mapel, 
vice-president of the Methods En- 
gineering Council, who recently was 
elected regional director of National 
Sales Executives. These club officials 
stress the fact that the Workshop is 
for the sales executive—not the sales- 
man. It is the outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Sales Executives’ educational 
program, which stresses the impor- 
tance of sales in the American econ- 
omy. 

The program is geared to meet the 
needs of the company president who 
real'zes that market results are the 
keys to business leadership in the next 
decade. It also is of interest to the 
principal sales executive who must 
evaliiate techniques into sound profit 
posi'ion, and to the sales staff man or 
Junior executive who can take on a 
bige-r management load as he gains 
bros Jer sales management knowledge. 

\Who’s attending? Columbia Steel 
and Shafting Co., for instance, is rep- 
resented by its general sales manager, 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
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president. Dravo Corp. is sending 
five department sales managers in ad- 
dition to other sales management 
staff personnel. H. J. Heinz Co. is 
dividing the sessions among various 
members of its sales management 
staff. 

The cost: $250 for 10 sessions. A 
company may buy a book of tickets 
and send 10 men to one session. Or it 
may send one man to 10 sessions. 
Some companies send three or four 
men to a single session in which they 
are particularly interested and skip 
meetings which are less interesting to 
them. A company interested in only 
one session may buy a single admission 
ticket for $30. 

Each Workshop session starts on 
Wednesday at 9:00 a.m. and lasts 
until 4:30 p.m. They’re definitely 
working sessions, held in the air- 
conditioned ballroom of the Penn- 
Lincoln Hotel in Wilkinsburg, a 
Pittsburgh suburb. 


The Business Picture Is 


COCKEYED 


But Your 


SALES PLANNING 
Can’t Afford to Be 


Everybody including your 
favorite newsletter . . . seems to dif- 
fer on what’s happening to busi- 
ness. That’s because the overall 
picture is chaotic a hodge- 
podge of separate trends moving in 
every direction. There’s no sense to 
it .. . unless you view it in close- 
ups of individual markets. 


“High-Spot Cities” provides these 
close-ups in each first-of-the-month 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Prepared by the Survey of Buying 
Power staff . with the same 
formulas that insure the high ac- 
curacy of Survey estimates 
“High-Spot Cities” alert you each 
month to sales changes in the mak- 
ing—in 234 U. S. cities. 


For BULLSEYE SALES PLANNING Today 
See Page 94 This Issue 


your salesmen. 


—Obtain thorough, ON-THE- 
JOB training in professional 
selling fundamentals at a 
fractional cost of time- 
consuming sales meetings 


—Increase sales without a 
corresponding increase in 
field selling costs 


—Increase daily selling time 
by as much as 20% 


Executive Offices 
53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-1954 


SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


Custom-tailored for your individual business—and limited 
to a single client per industry—ours is a highly effective 
program of individualized sales instruction which will help 


If you employ 25 or more salesmen we invite and welcome 
the opportunity to explain how we can help you. 


SALES TRAINING CORPORATION 


Eastern Offices 
545 Fifth Avenu 
New York pay’ 
Tel.: Murray Hi 


—Profit from the exchange of 
field-tested sales know-how 
without loss of time from 
their territories 


—Organize and work their 
territories more efficiently 


—Train Distributor salesmen 


—It will pay for itself time 
after time in improved sales 
performance, lower selling 
costs and reduced turnover 


e 
New York 
Il 7-5896 


Which Architectural Magazine 


Ask Architects and Engineers! 


More of them read Architectural Record than any 
other technical magazine. Fact-seeking manufacturers 
of building products keep asking them what magazine 
they find most useful in their work. In recent years 
the results of 42 such investigations sponsored by 
advertisers and agencies have been made public. In 
36 out of the 42 studies Architectural Record was 
the first choice of architects and engineers. 


Behind the strong reiterated preference of archi- 
tects and engineers for the Record are unequalled 
quantity and quality of editorial content. 


In the first six months of 1952 Architectural Record 
served its readers with 812 editorial pages. This was 
a 69% margin over the next architectural magazine 
and the largest six-month editorial volume pub- 
lished by any architectural magazine in the past 
ten years. 


Qualitatively the Record is even more impressive, 
Architectural Record is the one magazine edited 
specifically for architects and engineers. It is: 


* the one magazine whose editorial emphasis o1 
individual building types is timed by F. W. Dodg 
statistical summaries of building planning activity 
to be of constant maximum value to architects 
and engineers; 


* the one magazine whose editorial content is bal. 
anced issue by issue (with the aid of Dodge Reports 
in terms of the known interest of active architects 
and engineers in design of all types of buildings 
nonresidential and residential. 


These are the exclusive editorial reasons why archi- 
tects and engineers value Architectural Record 
and read it—more than any other technical magazine. 


1¢| Best Serves READERS and ADVERTISERS? 


Ask Advertisers and Agencies! 
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When you are picking the right architectural 
magazine for your building product advertis- 
ing, look at the consensus of leading building 
product manufacturers and their agencies as 
revealed by their own choice of media. 
You'll find that: 

+ year after year—and again in 1952—more 
advertisers have placed more pages of adver- 
tising in Architectural Record than in any 
other magazine in its field; 

- in the first half of 1952 the Record carried 
51% more pages of advertising than the sec- 


‘ond ranking architectural magazine; 


- and in the first four months of this year 
{67 manufacturers, or two-thirds of all ad- 
vertisers in national architectural magazines, 
were in the Record. 


Here are the three basic reasons w hy Archi- 
tectural Record is preferred by advertisers: 


(1) circulation: Year after year more archi- 
tects and engineers subscribe to Architectural 
Record than to any other technical magazine. 
And these architects and engineers verifiably 
design 83% of the total dollar volume of all 
archite¢t-engineer designed building. 

(2) readership: In 36 out of 42 readership 
studies, sponsored by manufacturers of building 
products and agencies, architects and engi- 
neers have voted the Record their preferred 
magazine. 

(3) cost: You can reach the largest, most 
concentrated audience of architects and engi- 
neers in the Record at the lowest cost per 
page per thousand! 


F.W. DODGE 

McDonogh No. 39 Elementary School, New 

Orleans, first presented to architects and engi- 

neers in Architectural Record. 

Architects: Freret & Wolf; Goldstein, Parham 

& Labouisse; Curtis & Davis. 

Photographer: Joseph W. Molitor 119 West 40th St. 

New York 18, N.Y. 
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CORPORATION LOngacre 3-0700 


We mean it— 
ask Architects 
and Engineers! 


Editorial values are the source 
of all advertising values. We 
urge you to find out for 
yourself what architectural 
magazine best serves 
architects and engineers. 
They can tell you. 


Architectural Record ===" 


and engineer” 


Is Official Washington Sensitive 


To “Lobby” Advertising ? 


Many a company and organization that wants action by 


Congress or some other Federal body uses advertising 
space in Washington, D. C., newspapers to spell out its 


case. Question: Does it pay? Answer: Evidence says "yes." 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD °* Washington Editor 


One morning last April, Senator 
Humphrey noticed a couple of adver- 
tisements in the Washington Post, 
which, as far as he was concerned, 
were straight lobbying. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. had taken a page 
spread under the heading, “Some 
Things Are Worse Than Strikes,” 
to kick about the Steel seizure. Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., had another spread, 
“Food for Freedom,” which attacked 
the OPS. Outraged, Senator Hum- 
phrey claimed an influence on legisla- 
tion “by paid lobbyists and public re- 
lations experts who prepare this type 
of advertising. I submit that they 
should be properly listed.” (under 
the Lobbying Act) Also, the Reve- 
nue Bureau should cross out the de- 
ductions from taxable income. 

For the alert advertising managers 
of the Washington press, all this was 
the answer*to a prayer. Sometimes a 


prospect hesitated, “What I wonder 
is whether this stuff is read.” For- 
tune’s series, ““Who Is Listening?” 
hadn’t helped. ““You want proof that 
congressmen do read these things?” 
the salesman now could _ respond. 
“Well, look at Humphrey’s spiel. He 
read them. And he wouldn’t be at- 
tacking the advertisements, would he, 
if he didn’t know that other senators 
did, too?” 

This spring, Fair Trade was at 
issue. The only detailed coverage as 
the bill steamed through Congress, 
was in the Washington Daily News 
which, in its best crusading manner, 
played up the aggressiveness of the 
lobby and bad points in the bill. 
Whether to educate the readers or 
the Washington editors, the lobbies 
advertised, and the advertisements 
shared in an astonishing victory. 

For months, the steel strike was 


being turned on and off. The issues 
became amazingly complicated as 
each side refuted the other. The CIO 
limited itself to getting its case into 
the news pages; the companies took 
advertising space, much of it in Wash- 
ington. The company cause was part- 
ly victorious. A resolution calling on 
the President to enjoin the strike did 
pass in Congress. However, the whole 
labor press is now running stories 
pointing to company advertising and 
relating it to newspaper editorials 
favorable to management. 

General Electric Co. has a delicate 
union problem. For years, it had been 
dealing with the United Electrical 
Workers which some time ago was 
thrown out of CIO on the charge of 
Communist domination. A new CIO 
union successfully recruited the G-E 
men in some but not all of the plants; 
part of the present CIO campaign is 
to harp on “G-E deals with the 
Reds.” Vice-President L. R. Boul- 
ware wanted a Senate committer 
change the law, which now forces 
to bargain with whatever union .. 
employes choose—Red or not-Red. 

Mr. Boulware took a page in each 
of the four Washington newspapers— 
the Star, the Times-Herald, the News 
and the Post — repeating what he 
intended to say to the senators. Here, 
it was probably a matter of getting 
his point across, not only to the Com- 


Quick eating means quicker profits . . . serving twice as many people at a 
counter (instead of half the number at tables). That’s why many restaurants 
are adding fast service . . . and a raft of fine new quick service eating places 
are appearing in hotels, along highways, in drugstores—everywhere. They’re 
serving everything from a sandwich to a full course meal—fast. And they’re 
the fastest-growing slice of the restaurant business. 


What the market needs. It takes new layout and operation techniques, 
modern equipment, tons of food and supplies . . . to keep 40,000 fast food 
eating places actively growing. FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD has expanded 
its editorial coverage to help with planning, serving, merchandising, buying. 

It has expanded its circulation to cover the growing field. And its advertising 
pages, too, are expanding, as more makers of equipment and materials, 
suppliers of food and drinks, use FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 

to sell the most aggressive merchants in the restaurant market. 


£ 
Its yn [ ee Your profits are in 40,000 fast-food places! 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD 


The magazine serving counter 


and fountain restaurants 


1902— 1952 rN 


50th Year of Publication 


386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y 
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SALES GROW (AND GROW) 
IN “TEST TOWN” 


For 14 consecutive months South Bend has led all Indi- 
ana cities in percentage of retail sales increase.* Here’s 
a market that’s profitable. It’s a proven test market, sat- 
urated by only one newspaper, the South Bend Tribune. 
Write for free market data book, “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


* Sales Management's retail sales forecasts— May 1951 through June 1952 


Che 


Soulh Bend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


mittee members but to everybody 
else in the Capital who might be 
interested or influential, including the 
rest of Congress. For this you can’t 
always depend on the news pages. If 
you're making an intricate, connected 
argument, the news story may skip 
all the connections, printing only an 
incidental headline that’s easy to em- 
phasize. Invariably the man who testi- 
fies feels that the newspapers empha- 
sized the wrong thing, which privilege 
the papers will never surrender. 

(gain, G-E several months ago had 
trouble with a union local at its jet 
assembly plant in Lockland, Ohio. 
The Government moved the negotia- 
tions to Washington where, it seemed 
to Mr. Boulware, it could focus all 
the pressure on himself. He placed 
advertisements, ““Under Duress,” and 
the sessions shuttled to New York. 
There, Mr. Boulware said he’d still 
advertise in the Washington press 
what was going on at the New York 
meetings, which then completed the 
circuit back to Ohio. Since G-E uses 
this tactic repeatedly, Mr. Boulware 
is persuaded that it’s useful. 

When Congress is in session, the 
lobbies meet continually on the adver- 
tising pages of the Washington press. 
Sometimes, the advertisement is mere- 
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ly that city’s share in an expensive, 
nation-wide endorsement of Free En- 
terprise or the American Way, leav- 
ing you to wonder just who is being 
persuaded of what. Sometimes, exclu- 
sive and pointed, it criticizes some tax 
or regulation most people never heard 
of, but which Congress is about to 
vote on. In the process of reaching 
fewer than 1,000 congressmen, the 
sponsor will have advertised to about 
one million people. Roundabout as 
this sounds, the Congressional Regis- 
ter a few days later is likely to show 
that he made his point. 


The Case for Advertising 


The argument for lobbying by 
means of Washington advertising 
space is even more powerful than 
you'd gather from reading the promo- 
tional literature on it; it’s the lobby- 
ists themselves who made the point. 
The Washington newspapers put out 
circulars and folders that paraphrase 
over and over again the fact that con- 
gressmen work in the Capital and 
read each particular paper. There- 
fore, the argument goes on, you reach 
them by buying space. The propo- 
gandist is left to wonder: Well, won’t 


I also reach them, and more cheaply, 
with this testimony before a commit- 
tee or with this batch of letters? 

The fact is that testimony reaches 
very few. The wordage at congres- 
sional hearings is too great; a con- 
gressman picks the bits that peculiarly 
interest him. Nor does the stuff get 
into the news pages. The bored re- 
porter will boil down the 20,000 or 
so words he’s been listening to all 
morning to 500, in which your care- 
fully balanced argument is summed 
up: “John Smith also opposed the 
regulation.” Most hearings don’t get 
into the paper at all. They’re too dull. 

The advertisement, outlining your 
point in detail, may arouse several 
reactions among the congressmen who 
read it. There are sure to be some 
who'll react to it as did Senator 
Humphrey, who'll feel that you’re 
lobbying with taxpayers’ money and 
failing to register as a lobbyist. They'll 
muse that advertising is the privilege 
of the rich. At best, they’ll observe, 
“Well, that’s one side of it.” 

Others, perhaps most, will respond 
favorably. For them, the advertise- 
ment will be exactly what they had 
looked for but failed to find in the 
news—a straight presentation of what 
ABC company has to say on this issue, 
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over its own name, with its own dis- 
tribution of emphasis, neither im- 
proved nor distorted by the reporter. 

Naturally, you also make your 
point by circular or letter. Here, it’s 
a matter of weighing which is the 
more likely to be read —the very 
problem that arises in product adver- 
tising. The additional point stressed 
by the Washington promotion manag- 
ers is that the advertisement is also 
read by the congressman’s friends, 
with whom he may discuss it. These, 
you can’t reach directly since you 
don’t know who they are. 

The promotion manager will point 
out to you that it isn’t only congress- 
men whom you must reach when you 
want to get something done. Con- 
gressmen consult not only lobbyists 
but officials. Officials consult their 
underlings and there’s no underling 
so petty as to have to lean only on 
himself, with no one to go to for ad- 
vice. So, it’s concluded, the sweeping 
appeal to the whole Washington popu- 
lation, excessive as it first sounds, is 
not wasteful. 

The Washington Post has diligent- 
ly plied another idea. It isn’t always 
Congress you’re appealing to; there 
are also the Executive Agencies. Per- 
haps you want to change a regulation. 


Though, 


obviously, you can’t pin 
down cause and effect, there’s a sort 
of case book of people who, in the 
course of securing such changes, did 
advertise. Cases before such tribunals 
at FTC or FCC ordinarily are not 
advertised ; the idea that they, like the 
Courts, are supposed to take evidence 
only at hearings has been respected. 


"Post" Cites Response 


The Post, which historically was 
the first to exploit this field, has in- 
teresting exhibits of advertisements 
that reached the right Government 
officials. A company, early in the war, 
had a new idea for synthetic rubber, 
but couldn’t find how or where to 
show it around. There’s a letter of 
gratitude saying that an advertisement 
did the trick. There are cases of 
Agency buyers being introduced to 
suppliers as far off as the West Coast 
by the advertising columns. Espe- 
cially, if the cause or the product is 
one which should interest several bu- 
reaus, which unfortunately you can’t 
identify, the Washington advertising 
managers recommend their own pages. 
If it’s a product that will be used by 
underlings, it might be added, you 


don’t want a circulation consisting 
only of congressmen, Supreme Court 
judges and White House secretaries 
—or even, for that matter, purchas- 
ing officers. 

The Washington Star has just put 
out a booklet, ‘Available, 200,000 
Important Connections in Washing- 
ton,’ which, using the figures of the 
Democratic and Republican Commit- 
tees, estimates the number of absen- 
tee voters in the Capital. ““When you 
want action,” exclaims the blurb, “it 
is a good thing to remember that a 
voter on the telephone is important— 
to Congress and to you.” 

Interest in Washington advertising 
space by people with causes is sufh- 
ciently high, by now, to have switched 
the promotional slant away from the 
bare idea itself to competitive empha- 
sis on each of the four Capital news- 
papers. There are surveys galore 
showing which leads among congress- 
men, White House aides, top officials. 

Traditionally, advertising agencies 
have favored the Post and the Star, 
but the tradition is being stoutly chal- 
lenged by the News and the Times- 
Herald. 

The Post, a morning newspaper, 
has an editorial page which, perhaps, 
is quoted more than any other in the 
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In Buffalo and its five adjacent 
suburbs 19,062 new family unit 
dwellings have been built since 
1947. Of these, 14,521 or 76% are 
one-family homes, owned by their 
occupants and valued at over | !0 
million dollars. 


In the A. B. C. City Zone of 
Buffalo, with 222,350 families, the 


Buffalo Evening News circulation is 
204,068—92°% Coverage. 


Sel the Mews Readers 
and you sell the WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
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KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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"This is the size we pack for the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


Call it Southern hospitality or call it hunger— 
there’s a whale of a lot of food sold in the 
Growing Greensboro Market! Nearly 700,000 
people (1/6 of North Carolina’s total popula- 
tion!) run up an annual food bill of $635- 
million in the South’s No. 1 state... 

The 12 


ia gunn WSiiny 


one Cras fin, 


is fans Cmte, 


| Greensboro ff 
j News and Record \ema 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA\. 
Represented Nationally by 


counties 
Greensboro Market account also for 1/5 of 
North Carolina’s total retail sales, general 
merchandise sales, furniture, household and 
radio sales, and 1/6 of the automotive and drug 
Here’s plenty of sales-potential, in- 
deed, in any department you may choose .. 
And the selling impact is done simply, surely— 
by the 100,000 daily salesmen of the GREENS- 
BORO NEWS & RECORD .... 


sales! ... 


comprising the Growing 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


BIL. 
tio 


Jann & Kelley, Inc, 


country. Although the publisher is a 
Republican and its editorials usually 
support a Republican candidate, the 
Post is considered New Dealish. Top 
officials like it. It’s the newspaper of 
the Washington. highbrows, which 
you can detect from the letter column 
more easily than from either news or 
editorial contents. News emphasis is 
on national rather than on_ local 
events. Daily circulation, March 31, 
191,294; Sunday, 201,949. 

The Times-Herald, which comes 
out both in the morning and after- 
noon, is a perfect opposite to the 
Post. It’s rock-ribbed, right-wing Re- 
publican; its editorials were bitter be- 
cause Senator Taft lost, long after 
Tait had shaken hands. With no in- 
termissions, the newspaper fiercely at- 
tacks both the Administration and 
those Republicans who seem to ape it. 
Although, unlike the Post, it makes 
no claim to leadership in reaching 
Congress or officialdom, it’s quoted 
most often in the Congressional Rec- 
or’. By watching at Capitol Hill 
newsstands, you see that it reaches 
Ad ninistration as well as Opposition 
legislators. Until about a year ago the 
Tines-Herald had reached for a 
broad rather than a select circulation, 
but now seems to be changing its 
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course. Page 3, which used to be 
called the “Sex Page,’ now carries 
ordinary news. Combined morning 
and afternoon, March 31 circulation, 
259,227 daily, 304,545 Sunday. 


A Choice of Media 


Published in the afternoon, the 
Washington Star is a miracle of news 
coverage, both national and _ local, 
beating both morning newspapers on 
stories again and again. Since a morn- 
ing newspaper has more time, this is 
a feat. The editorials usually are non- 
committal, but in the past couple of 
years, there’s been a trend, more no- 
ticeable to the editors than to the 
public, toward taking sides. Column- 
ists take every possible slant. Like the 
Post, the Star claims leadership in 
reaching those in high office. Comics 
notwithstanding, it’s the newspaper 
mainly for adults. Daily circulation, 
March 31, 226,101 ; Sunday, 261,386. 

The Washington News, an after- 
noon tabloid, is the youngest of the 
Washington papers and the one that’s 
been growing fastest. The tone is 
bright, sometimes even flip; witty 
heads make Time magazine’s “Head- 
line of the Week” repeatedly. Al- 


though it’s reputation is otherwise, it 


sells best of all at such newsstands 
as those in the Pentagon and State 
Department; you see generals and 
under-secretaries, as well as stenog- 
raphers, buying it. Much of the news 
is capsuled as in The Wall Street 
Journal. The proportion of the news- 
paper’s sales within the Washington 
area is probably highest; there are no 
train shipments. Daily, March 31, 
circulation, 141,872. 

Washingtonians don’t read Wash- 
ington newspapers only. It’s doubtful 
that there’s a city in which out-of- 
town newspapers do as well. The 
New York Times leads among them, 
followed by the New York Herald 
Tribune. Both are to be seen at most 
of the larger newsstands in town. 
The Wall Street Journal is also im- 
portant. In agencies dealing with 
economic matters, the market tables 
make the Journal of Commerce a 
must. 

All the promotion managers argue 
that advertising is especially indicated 
for the amateur lobbyist, who doesn’t 
know the ropes. They have cases that 
support the claim. If the cause is one 
that has aroused animosity, the effect 
of an advertisement may of course be 
double-edged. But then, so would that 
of any other technique. 
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No. 1 in a Series 


50"O000*000 
MILES 


DOOR TO DOOR 


Yes Sir... 
The experience of 50,000,000 
moving miles by National Van 
Lines, Inc. is at your service. 


BOR ces 
The new National equip- && 
ment is the finest in the 
industry. Those who use Na- 
tional are satisfied—thousands 
of testimonials are available. 
BO cos 
National—direct Van Service 
throughout the 48 states. 
For the best moving service, 
contact your nearest National 
office or agent—refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


GENCY org 
wide A’ ANIZ, 
108 Tlo 
we 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
a ARE 


TIONAL VAN LINES :. 


(a temmmanne aa 
SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tos < wo DALLAS 


SHOW 
YOUR 
WARES... 
* 


WHERE IT 
COUNTS 


Se coal 
"BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


What has a “Strip-teaser” to do with sell- 
ing a newspaper? Well—it dramatizes our 
story that an attentive audience (69% of 
the families in Bayonne) is waiting for your 
message when you place an advertising 


schedule in THE BAYONNE TIMES. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


Nationally 
Represented By 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND DECLARED* 


If you advertised last year in the 
RICHMOND (Calif.) INDEPENDENT... You 
probably have an Earned Merchandising Credit! 


*Why not find out? 
Contact Win Smith Advt. Mgr. 


How Much Sales Power in 


Unrelated Item Promotions? 


(Continued from page 26) 


including letters, was signed by Bob 
Wilson, general sales manager. But 
at the proper moment Robert J. 
Runge, advertising manager, got into 
the picture, adding the element of 
teamwork. Here is an excerpt from 
one of Mr. Runge’s letters: 

“We have often told you that 
Thor promotions always set the pace 
for the industry. We have given you 
publicity, feature magazine articles, 
trade stories, etc., to prove our point. 
I think most of you are convinced of 
this fact, but for those few who still 
doubt the power of Thor promotions, 
I want to call attention to the at- 
tached TV script. 

“There are not too many TV pro- 
grams that go out of their way to 
promote a consumer product unless 
the manufacturer of the product is 
the sponsor. The attached script is 
for “The Ruggles’ . . . a very highly 
rated weekly TV show appearing on 
the ABC-TV network. 

“In this show, Thor’s ‘Springtime 
in Paris’ promotion is given a ter- 
rific play. An entire scene is laid 
around a Thor dealer window display 
featuring the Lilt giveaway and the 
Week-Ender Kit gift offer.” 

In addition to his cooperation in 
preparing the details of the promo- 
tion, plus its advertising, Mr. Runge 
stepped into the picture from time to 
time as the occasion offered. But if 
this be teamwork, the part played by 
R. J. Hurley, chairman of the board, 
and John R. Hurley, president, was 
outstanding. They and other top ex- 
ecutives, including four divisional 
sales managers, Mr. Runge as adver- 
tising manager, William Chapman, 
director of marketing, and account 
executives for Henri, Hurst & Me- 
Donald, the agency handling the 
Thor advertising account, dashed 
around the country for six days put- 
ting on 78 distributor sales meetings 
to clarify and promote the drive. 
Travel by all executives during this 
intensified effort was by air. 

R. J. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, in successive days followed 
this schedule: Monday, in New Or- 
leans ; Tuesday, in Houston; Wednes- 
day, in Dallas; Thursday, in Los 
Angeles; Friday, in San Francisco. 

John R. Hurley, president, put in 
a week as follows: Tuesday, in Chi- 
cago; Wednesday, in Cleveland; 


Thursday, in Pittsburgh; Friday, in 
Detroit. 

“Insofar as I know, Thor is the 
first major manufacturer to go in for 


the use of unrelated items as a pre- 
mium or gift,” says Bob Wilson. “\Ve 
have never been able to figure out any 
special advantage in giving soap or a 
towel with a washing machine or, say, 
an egg as a lure to sell a side of bacon. 
If you are going to give, why not 
add the element of surprise? Giving 
something original, out of the trade 
rut. The unexpected is what does it. 

“As we told our distributors in our 
meetings last spring, Kipling told a 
sound truth when he said that Judy 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady were 
sisters under the skin. Every woman 
wants: 


“1, Beauty, for which she spends 
millions of dollars every year and 
millions of hours before millions of 
mirrors. 


“2. Bargains, for which she reads 
countless advertisements, battles 
crowds and comes home worn and 


disheveled. 


“Mulling over these two facts one 
night last winter when I found it 
hard to sleep, two words flashed into 
my mind. One was ‘Beauty,’ the other 
‘Bargain.’ Psychology is a major tool 
in any successful sales effort. But 
don’t get too involved in psychology. 
Keep it simple. The simpler the 
better. 

“Somehow I got the idea that if 
Thor could build a promotion around 
those two things . . . Beauty and a 
Bargain . . . and season it with a 
liberal sprinkling of simple psychol- 
ogy, we'd have something. We tried 
it. We got something.” 


The future of any business de- 
pends more on the people in it 
than on any other single element. 
The success of any company com- 
pared with others in the industry 
depends largely on its ability to 
bring in and develop the right 
kind of men for management re- 


sponsibilities. 


—William B. Given, Jr.. 


Pres., American Brake 
Shoe Co., New York 
—in Development of Ex- 


ecutive Leadership 
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Pure Oil Eases 
Reception-Room Fidget 


With firm's booklet, 
salesmen learn how, 
where to see buyers 


‘There'd be fewer haggard sales 
managers if there were a pill sales- 
men could swallow which, after di- 
gestion, would (1) sharpen the focus 
of presentation so that prospects could 
understand clearly just how they 
might profitably use the salesman’s 
product or service, and (2) save time. 
In lieu of a magic potion, the Pur- 
chasing Department of The Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, has done the next best 
thing—published a booklet, “The 
Salesman’s Interview Guide,” which 
tells salesmen how to gear their calls 
to Pure Oil’s purchasing pattern. 

It explains where and what the 
company buys, and what and to whom 
it sells. It is a godsend to the sales- 
man who doesn’t know: the names of 
buyers and purchasing agents; divi- 
sion purchasing office locations ; inter- 
view hours; where to park his car; 
the production, research, transporta- 
tion and marketing services and prod- 
ucts the industrial firm is looking for. 
“No product is too small and very 
few are too large to receive considera- 
tion if they fall in these categories,” 
the booklet points out. 


"Please tell us...” 


When you call on us, says the 
booklet, “we want to make your 
visit pleasant and profitable . . . We 
too have salesmen calling on cus- 
tomers. We extend to you the same 
cordial welcome and courteous audi- 
ence we'd like our own men to re- 
ceive. We want you to talk, we 
expect you to tell us about your prod- 
ucts or services, and we depend on 
you to bring us news about recent 
developments that will enable us to 
produce more for less.” 

in brief, cogent detail, the 15-page 
booklet describes the various stages of 
petroleum production and refining 
operations to convey the scope of the 
company’s purchases. Names of pur- 
chasing agents and buyers are listed, 
an‘ for the salesman’s convenience, a 
blvcprint of the purchasing depart- 
met is offered. There’s also a map 
ot the area surrounding the Chicago 
of! -e building. And, so salesmen will 
gec “the big picture,” the booklet 
displays a pictorial map of the United 
States, pinpointing the firm’s pro- 
ducing, refining and marketing areas. 
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_ A Sales Tip for You... 


Complete Your 
Merchandising Chain 
with Catalog Covers 


When your sales promotion 
drive brings an order within 
reach, depend on Heinn Loose- 

Leaf Binders to help you cinch 
it! Closing sales becomes easier 
when a Heinn three-dimensional 

cover keeps your catalog spot- 

lighted . . . when all catalog infor- 
mation is in sequence and up to 
date. Like leaders in nearly every 

industry, you can expect positive 

sales action with Heinn custom- 
styled catalogs or manuals... 

at the lowest operational cost 
per unit per yearl 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
324 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Information, please. 1 Sales and Instruction 
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0) Catalog Covers C Price and Parts Books Manuals 

C) Proposal Covers — Acetate Envelopes C Plastic Tab Indexes 
C) Easel Presentations C1 Salesmen’s Binders 1 Sales-Pacs 

NAME TITLE 

COMPANY, 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


on 
~ 


Qn TRADE -1@ | 
cunne 
| Of Jury omtve Bure 


NO FUZZY GENERALITIES to compound confusion... 


the bed-rock of dealers’ management and selling problems. 
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Honeywell Offers Dealers 
Course in Modern Management 


Seven fact-packed booklets cover everything from sales- 


manship to advertising, display, business housekeeping. 


The drastic need for salesmanship 
at the dealer level is behind the cur- 
rent gigantic effort of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis, to upgrade merchandising in 
the heating industry. 

Honeywell, which produces some 
8,000 items ranging from autopilots 
to heating controls of all kinds, sought 
advice from some 35 manufacturing 
customers in drafting its campaign to 
aid merchandising in the heating 
field. Main objectives were deter- 
mined to be: 

1. That the merchandising pack- 
age be complete. 

2. That it be ethical and in line 
with good business practices. 

3. That it be completely feasible 
and within the financial scope of any 
dealer, large or small. 

Net result was a $100,000-dealer- 
education program that promises to 
have widespread influence throughout 
the heating industry. Eventually the 
material assembled will be made avail- 
able to anyone outside the heating 
industry to further the cause of mer- 
chandising. 

The need for such a program be- 


came doubly clear to Honeywell dur- 
ing an advertising and merchandising 
effort to create dissatisfaction with 
inadequate heating equipment the 
American householder was tolerating. 
The campaign collided with what 
has been called the ‘“‘buyers’ market.” 

H. D. Bissell, director of merchan- 
dising for Honeywell, says: “In light 
of the trend of buying, it was evident 
that we were feeling increased re- 
sistance in purchase of consumer 
goods. Since the reason could not be 
traced to economics, it had to be 
found in the public’s frame of mind. 
And here is the area at which adver- 
tising and selling are aimed. If this 
was no time for complacency, it was a 
time for effective selling.” 


Right Help, Right Time 


Honeywell’s answer to the chal- 
lenge was a major attack by build- 
ing a complete merchandising plan 
for dealers. They decided there were 
thousands of able dealer organiza- 
tions in the heating industry alone— 
dealers who are well qualified to up- 
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_ Selling through 
EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


the Honeywell how-to-do-it books get down to 
Leggy photos are just for “sugar and spice.” 


grade substantially their sales per- 
formance and profits if given the 
right kind of help, at the right time. 

The result was no fat book which 
would go on a dealer’s shelf, but seven 
separate booklets which would not 
only tell the dealer what he should 
do, but precisely how to do it. 

The company admits it indulged 
some leggy illustrations to hold the 
dealer’s interest along with an easy- 
going tone of text, but the booklets 
are filled with solid, sound business 
thinking assembled in some 3,300 
man-hours of analysis and writing. 
For example: 


. . How to select a good sales- 
man and prepare him for his job. 


... Planning sales, sizing up cus- 
tomers, using demonstrations, clos- 
ing sales. 


. . - How to uncover sales leads. 
How to keep such leads alive. How 
to cope with the price shopper and 
with customer resistance. 


Technical information is ham- 
mered home throughout the booklets. 
A section on advertising, for instance, 
tells a dealer why to advertise, where 
to advertise, how much to-spend and 
what to advertise. It discusses the 
publications, television and radio, ct 
cards, theaters and posters, and poin‘s 
out advantages along with limitatioi 
Titles of the seven booklets: 


Making Every Employee a Sale:- 
man. 


Building Business Through Pe 
sonal Contact 
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S jling Through Effective Adver- 
tising 
Bringing in the Customers by Mail 
Putting on a Good Front 
L sing Displays to Sell 
Keeping the Public Sold on You. 


Honeywell makes no contention 
that the books are an industry-shak- 
ing revolution in selling techniques. 
“On the contrary,” says Mr. Bissell, 
“the aim has been a fresh, lively pre- 
sentation of essentially sound, tried 
and true merchandising policies.” He 
points out that the company recog- 
nizes the frustration of trying to 
stimulate some dealers while reach- 
ing for those who would make use of 
assistance given them in merchandis- 
ing. 

As preparation of the seven books 
pressed ahead, Honeywell decided to 
incorporate in the series supplemen- 
tary sales aids for carrying out impor- 
tant recommendations, 


“How To" Tips 


Brown & Bigelow furnished a spe- 
cial presentation of a catalog featur- 
ing give-aways and Remembrance 
Advertising. There was an especially- 
prepared volume from F. W. Dodge 
Corp., showing dealers how to use the 
Dodge reports. Honeywell prepared 
a collection of “Tips on Setting 
Prices and Controlling Overhead,” to 
help combat competition among deal- 
ers failing to appreciate cost of doing 
business. 

The tips, assembled from leading 
business publication articles, cover 
such subjects as computing job costs, 
depreciation, bad debts, inventory 
losses, owners’ salaries and taxation. 

There was an 80-page prize mer- 
chandise catalog from Cappel, Mac- 
Donald & Co. and another catalog 
from Reyburn’s. 

‘Lhe series of booklets first was dis- 
tributed through Honeywell original- 
equipment customers. Then the 
schedule called for distribution on a 
mass scale, in and outside the heat- 
ing industry. 

[istribution was encouraged 
through wholesale groups, utilities 
and to dealers direct, with support of 
the Honeywell field organization and 
tou-color advertising in business pub- 
lications. 

F'oneywell reports that the orgi- 
nal response was more than was an- 
ticipated, in that while distribution 
was being made only to the heating 
industry, requests for the booklets 
cam> from many other sources. 
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NEW TV SPOT TECHNIQUE: Local announcer uses his own, spontaneous words to 
ease into “live” product story. Twenty seconds later his man-to-man commercial has 
pleased the advertiser, the viewer and station WNBQ—and he's proved that .. . 


Small Sponsors Save and Sell 
With Live, Homey TV Spots 


A new type of house-to-house sales- 
man drops into Chicago living rooms 
without even putting his foot in the 
door. He’s so low-pressure that his 
sales talk lasts only an informal 20 
seconds. He’s a typical announcer- 
salesman on the staff of WNBQ, key 
TV outlet for NBC Chicago. 

Bringing an announcer-type person- 
ality out under the searching eye of 
the I'V camera, where he sells every- 
thing from soft drinks to eggs, has 
station officials and advertisers glow- 
ing. Other stations, too, have picked 
up the ball and have run with it, 
sensing the unlimited possibilities for 
live station breaks and spot selling. 
And viewers are discovering that 
those dulcet words behind the old 
station-break slides and filmed com- 
mercials belong to personable gents 
who, until now, had been mere TV 
“voices.” 

The person-to-person plan was sug- 
gested early this year by -George 
Heinemann, program manager for 
WNBQ, and was brought up for 
consideration at a Chicago meeting 
with Charles R. Denny, vice-presi- 
dent, and James Gaines, vice-presi- 
dent, NBC Owned-and-Operated 
Stations department. Details of the 
plan were ironed out, including union 


90 


regulations applying to announcers 
who would handle live assignments. 
Two time limits for spot selling were 
OK’d—10 and 20 seconds. 

Then there was a frenzy of activity 
in all station departments—but the 
first “live” station-break product dem- 
onstration went out on the air in mid- 
February. 

Method: Plans for announcer- 
handling of copy call for wide dis- 
cretion in the making of the sales 
presentation. The station seeks to 
achieve the natural approach, accom- 
plished largely by allowing the an- 
nouncer to choose his own words as 
though he had just walked into the 
parlor. 

He gets his material from a “fact 
sheet’”’ concerning the product to be 
demonstrated. If the client requests 
that the sales message come forth ver- 
batim from prepared copy, it must be 
in the hands of the announcer at least 
one day in advance of presentation. 
The ad lib type is much preferred, 
however, as it obviously is “armchair 
selling.” Typical of this is the Win- 
dex commercial. “Folks,” the an- 
nouncer says, ‘watch how easy it is to 
clean windows when you use Windex 
spray.” He then proceeds to operate 
on an obviously grimy piece of glass 


and wipe it clean, an effective 20- 
second demonstration. 

Harry Kopf, vice-president and 
general manager, NBC Central Di- 
vision, feels that even public service 
announcements can be livened consid- 
erably by having a Boy Scout appear 
for a brief chat with the announcer 
during a Boy Scout fund drive. Simi- 
larly, in the station’s promotions of 
its own shows and personalities. a 
brief appearance by a star has a 
greater impact than a flat card an- 
nouncing the show. 

Client Benefits: The value to cli- 
ents of a personalized product demon- 
stration cannot be underestimated, 
believes Mr. Kopf. “The live spot 
method will make possible an appreci- 
able reduction in cost, thus making 
television selling attractive to smaller 
manufacturers, or to sales organiza- 
tions seeking to turn over quantities 
of a product quickly.” The effect of 
this low pressure, highly personalized 
sales message has had tremendous re- 
ception by viewers, and more than 25 
national and local advertisers report 
consumer response “‘excellent.”’ 

Results: Something vitally impor- 
tant has been achieved, says Mr. 
Kopf. “We have personalized the 
sales message and personalized the 
station — two highly desirable goals 
not always achieved by the slide or 
film method.” 

WNBQ is convinced that the fu- 
ture of the live break on television 
“should be as secure as the medium 
itself.”” Reasons are these: 

1. Flexibility: The system is so 
flexible that within one hour the sta- 
tion can either take on a new account 
or change a sales technique to another 
item. There’s no delay for copywrit- 
ers to get inspiration. 

2. Sells without irritating: “It’s an 
invitation,’ says George Heinemann, 
“for the viewer to sit back between 
programs and listen to a brief but 
sincere message that makes good, 
common sense.” 

3. Less expensive: From the studio 
operational standpoint, substantial 
sums of money are saved, and the 
saving passed on to the advertiser. 
One camera does the job. 

Summarily, the viewer feels he 
knows more about the product by 
actually seeing as well as hearing 
about it. 

Typical clients who have used or 
are using the live station-break tech- 
nique to happy advantage over 
WNBQ are: Marshall Field & Co.; 
The Maryland Pharmaceutical ©o.; 
Holsum Bread; Miles Laborator'es, 
Inc. ; Venice Maid Co., Inc. ; Acousti- 
con International; Pepsi-Cola; Con- 
solidated Cosmetics, and local met 
chants and service suppliers. 
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AUGUST 14 


Closing Date for Reservations in 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SECTION 


of September 1 Sales Management 


Nearest Approach to a Text-Book on Planned Christmas Gift-Giving 


by Business Concerns ... 


with Page after Page of Photographs—a Picture Mart of Christmas Gifts 


Not much time left for space 


reservations in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S special Christmas Gift 
feature — especially if you want 


to talk it over with your associates. 

Interest in the issue on the part 

of our readers . . . your prospects 

. reached the boiling point in 
no time at all. By July 21 they 
had already returned more than 480 
questionnaires—better than 32% 
response to our survey of Christ- 
mas Gift practices in the nation’s 
largest companies. 

This alone shows how anxious 
they are to cooperate in developing 
a pool of helpful information on 
Christmas gift-giving by business 
concerns. Indicates, too, their con- 
fidence that SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
editorial treatment and analysis of 
the survey findings will be some- 
thing special. 


One of these companies reported 
that 22,000 of a single item were 
needed to take care of the names 
on its Christmas list. Another 
used 10,000 leather cigarette boxes, 
desk lighters, cheeses, desk thermo 
sets. Other single orders involved 
quantities of 2,500—5,000—9,300— 
10,500. Here are examples picked 
at random from the questionnaires: 
200 electric clocks; 5,100 bowls of 
candy; 5,000 lighters; 500 foun- 
tain pens; 675 traveling alarm 
clock sets; 1,500 boxes of fruit; 
3,500 hams; 2,700 one-year supply 
of razor blades; 

These responses came from the 
country’s leading sales executives 
. . . the men responsible for their 
companies’ Christmas gift policies 
and practices. One of these com- 
panies is reported to have spent 


$175,000 in a single year for 
Christmas gifts. More than 5,000 
of our sales executive readers are 
in industrial concerns . . . where 
the sale price per unit often is 
more than $1,000 . . . and the gift 
allowance proportionately high. 


Plus THIS Big Extra 


The entire Christmas Gift Sec- 
tion—Editorial Comment, Illustra- 
tions, Advertising—will be reprint- 
ed and mailed with our covering 
sales letter, on October 25, to 5,000 
top sales executives in manufactur- 
ing companies .. . at our expense. 
You probably could not reach these 
men at your own expense... with 
a comparable presentation and im- 
pact ... for less than $500. 


Your product deserves a place in this feature ... Act Now... 


Use Reservation Blank Below. 


Advertising Rates 


Unit 1-Time Rate 
page $440.00 
3 page 300.00 
3 page 160.00 
4 page 130.00 
& page 83.00 
Unit Dimensions 
Width Depth Width Depth 
pg. 7 10 
3 pg 4!/, 10 
3 pg 2%, 10 4/, 4% 
4 pg. 2%, 7¥, 


AUGUST 1, 1952 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Company 
Address 


RESERVATION BLANK 


Please reserve ........ page of advertising space in the Christmas Gift 
Section of your September Ist issue of SALES MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine. My copy and plates will reach you prior to Tuesday, August 19th. 
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WHAT THE SHOPPER... 


can't help but see as he moves into super market traffic 


is the poster on his pushcart. For customer's service, it shows where key items can be 


found; for the advertiser, it serves as a reminder that his product is on the shelf. 


Food Ads in the Pushcart 


Tease Super Shoppers 


Shoppers in West Coast super mar- 
kets are pushing brand name adver- 
tising around in front of them during 
their shopping tours. Posters, mount- 
ed in metal frames clamped below 
the shopping cart handle, carry a 
store directory indicating where key 
items can be found—and in the same 
frame are advertising posters that 
western processors and distributors 
bought even before  selling-power 
tests had been made. 

A trial run of the basket panels is 
now under way in Portland and Seat- 
tle supers, and if western response is 
indicative, the new medium can be 
expected to become standard equip- 
ment for super market shoppers and 
an important adjunct to food adver- 
tising media. 

The medium is called “POPP— 
point-of-purchase posters.” Develop- 
mental spade work was done by Jack 
Clenaghen, Portland ad man, who 
sold his partnership in one of Port- 
land’s top advertising agencies to take 
on POPP full time. His partner in 
the venture, Don Green Jr., was a 
pioneer of piped-in music in Portland, 
owns the Point-O-Salescast agency 
there. 

The pair call it “the only adver- 
tising-merchandising medium giving 
you constant selling —where your 
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product is available while the pros- 
pect is in a buying mood ... and with 
money to, buy at point-of-pur- 
chase .. . where more than two-thirds 
of all decisions to buy are made.” 
Super owners have found their sales 
presentation easy listening; the cost 
figure, 75 cents per thousand shopper 
impressions, isn’t too tough to take. 

The program was officially under 
way May 1, with 2,000 circulation 
locations as a starter, offering an esti- 
mated | million shopper sales impres- 
sions a month. 

To kick it off in Portland and 
Seattle, POPP limited its store direc- 
tory sales to super markets other than 
the largest chains, figuring “the big 
chains will see what’s going on, come 
in without being asked.” 

Some advertisers who’ve come in 
with POPP: Lynden’s chicken, 
Grandma’s_ cookies, Hoods Korn 
Kurls, Centennial flour, Circus pea- 
nuts, Franz bread, Blue Bell potato 
chips, Gold Shield coffee. 

With an eye to expected rapid 
circulation increases, POPP has set 
a limit of three months on advance 
purchases of space. For the large- 
scale kick-off, monthly rates were set 
at $1,008 for 2,000 baskets, on down 
to $281.25 for the minimum of 500 
baskets. 


Target for Advertisers: 
The City Manager 


It’s the City Manager’s business 
to buy. Each year, to remodel and 
expand the city’s utilities, he buys 
construction equipment and industrial 
goods; he’s in the market for city 
trucks, cars, buses, accessories, and a 
warehouse full of other goods to keep 
the municipality up-to-date. 

He’s an important prospect to ad- 
vertisers for another reason: Although 
most municipal purchases are made on 
the basis of awarding a contract after 
a satisfactory bid has been submitted, 
most City Managers are allowed to 
exercise discretion, award contracts 
on the basis of the company’s integ- 
rity, reputation, prestige and service 
—rather than on a mere “low bid.” 
Thus, along with product values, 
these “intangibles” are worth putting 
across in advertising, assuming that 
the advertising reaches the City 
Manager. 

Business Week, suspicioning that 
the City Manager might often be 
overlooked by advertisers, and that he 
represents a vigorous market, recently 
explored the scope of his influence and 
importance as a purchasing power. 
The magazine found that about 
1,000 cities in the U. S. operate 
under a Council-Manager form of 
government. 

As to dimension, more than one- 
third of all cities in the U. S. with at 
least 25,000 persons, and 30% of 
cities with 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion, have adopted the system. 

Questioning 419 City Managers, 
whose names are listed in “The 
Municipal Yearbook,” the magazine 
found that in 1951... 

1. The total assessed valuation of 
more than 400 cities represented in 
the survey was $14.6 billion. 

2. Most City Managers operated 
on a $100,000 to $1 million budget— 
while 19% of the managers ques- 
tioned have from $1 million to $10 
million to spend yearly. 

3. They spent over $101 million 
to operate water systems, light and 
power plants, gas utilities and us 
lines. 

4. They spent $153 million ‘or 
capital improvements, and will spend 
almost $300 million during the next 
five years to up-date and make pur- 
chases for utilities, parks and p'*y- 
grounds, police and fire departme:ts, 
municipal buildings and a_ miscel- 
lany of projects. 

5. In making municipal purcha:es, 
93% of the City Managers are p:r- 
mitted to award contracts to “ne 
“most reputable bidder,” rather than 


the “low” bidder. 
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FE aes Arczeiifespanin the vs.A. is 67.6 


years. The estimated average expect- 
ancy for the rest of the world is 44 years. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates U.S. life expectancy at 
74 by 1975. 
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Answer: No one. It is the result of 


a process, not a plan. It 
came about largely through the American process of 
vigorous competition to provide life-saving new med- 
icines. proficient doctors, modern hospitals, better 
shelter, abundant food supplies and machines that 
reduce work-effort. The average man-hour of work in 
195! produced 31% times as much goods as the average 
man-hour in 1900. Hence, the same process is respon- 
sible for more leisure to enjoy longer life. Competition 
compels wider distribution, increasing productivity 
an’ better products, thereby improving and extend- 


ing our individual lives. 


THIS REPORT ON PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in cooperation with 
National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in any other manner. 
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THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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Retail Trade Forecast for August, 1952 


Retail sales in August will prob- 
ably total $13.0 billion, representing 
a gain of 4% over last August, de- 
spite the absence of one selling day. 
There can be little question now that 
the retailing picture has improved 
somewhat in the past three months in 
that percentage gains over 1951 have 
been consistently registered since 
March. However, in terms of unit 
volume, we appear to be moving along 
a plateau which is still below the peak 
periods of 1950 and 1951. 

Sales of food stores, automotive and 
furniture outlets have been particu- 
larly good in the second quarter of 
1952, but the steel strike, even if set- 
tled now, will hurt auto sales over 
the summer months. The resurgence 
in appliances and other hard goods is 
noteworthy, and may be attributed in 
part to the lifting of credit restric- 
tions and the high level of residential 


litical conventions have spurred the 
sale of television sets, so that satura- 
tion ratios now approach 75% in 
several metropolitan areas. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for this 
August (as opposed to August of 
1951) are: Kentucky, Arizona, Wy- 
oming, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Kansas, 

The leading cities, those with city- 
national indexes well above average, 
are: Paducah, Ky., 139.0; Lansing, 
Mich., 117.8; Elmira, N. Y., 117.2; 
Casper, Wyo., 116.9; Wichita, Kans., 
114.7; Tucson, Ariz., 114.0; New- 
port News, Va., 113.5; Columbia, 
S. C., 112.1; Hartford, Conn., 
111.9; Wichita Falls, Tex., 110.8; 
Augusta, Ga., 110.8; Bethlehem, Pa., 
110.2; Norfolk, Va., 110.1; Bridge- 
port, Conn., 109.8; Riverside, Cal., 


pus Christi, Tex., 109.1; Tulsa, 
Okla., 109.0; Portsmouth, Va,, 
108.4; Fort Worth, Tex., 108.1; 
Bartlesville, Okla., 108.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1952 ys. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. ... In Canada the year of com- 
parison is 1941, the most recent year of 
official sales census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1952 
over 1951,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
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Retail sales in August will total $13.0 billion, but when adjusted 
for seasonal influences and price change, this volume of sales in 
terms of 1935-1939 dollars amounts to $6.8 billion. While the unit 
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volume of sales is still below the peak levels of last year, ‘his 
marks the fourth month in a row in which the unit volume of sales 
shows an increase over the corresponding month of last year. 
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The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1952 over 1951” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
chance for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
sam: month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1951 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 


1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1951 1951 1952 


UNITED STATES 


379.7 100.0 100.0 13,008.00 


Alesama 

& Birmingham ... 430.8 105.0 101.0 34.98 
Gadsden ...... 493.1 101.2 97.3 4.98 
wMovile ......, 472.4 105.2 101.2 11.81 
Mo-‘gomery 387.3 102.0 98.1 9.72 
Arizona 

WPhoonix ...0.. 604.4 108.8 104.5 23.45 
WTucson ....... 591.1 118.6 114.0 11.29 
Arkansas 

Foi Smith ... 439.1 102.2 98.3 5.62 


Little Rock ... 432.8 102.4 98.5 14.37 
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You Might Call It 
The Localnews League 


The Little League is the biggest thing in baseball... 
more than 250,000 players! 


And it captures the interest of millions... families of the 
players, relatives, neighbors, friends, fellow townsmen 
... with a loyalty big league fans seldom know. 


The Localnews Daily alone thoroughly reports and 
features Little League activities . . . because, of all daily 
newspapers, it alone can satisfy the tremendous interests 
at the grass roots of American life. 


A newspaper that is able to report day after day the 
small wonders that mean so much to the average reader 
is a great place for your advertising. Other media just 
can’t get that close to the people at the grass roots of 
national volume. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e DETROIT @e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH @e SYRACUSE 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 
Better Than the Best 


Food is big business in Middletown 

. where 51% of Middlesex Coun- 
ty’s $19,824,000 food sales are con- 
centrated. 


Middletown’s food dollars are $186 
above the state’s family average— 
and remember . . . Connecticut, with 
$1,078 per family, tops every state in 
the nation in family food sales! 


The Middletown Press alone enables 
you to win this great food market... 
with thorough coverage of Middle- 
town and Middlesex County . . . so 
thorough that no combination of in- 
coming papers can match it. 


You Always Get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


‘ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
pot 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Plenty of Everything 


The high wages of Maine’s lead- 
ing industrial county* send 
Biddeford-Saco’s family sales 
Way up. 


Retail sales in 1951 were $3,224— 
$151 above state average. Food 
sales were $1,114—$193 above state 
average. Automotive sales were 
$797—$269 above state average. 
Local families pour most of their 
wages into local cash registers. 
Total retail sales for 1951 were 
$29,012,000. 


The Biddeford Journal enables 
you to tap this big volume by plac- 
ing your advertising messages in 
94% of Biddeford-Saco homes. 


*More "'Value Added by Manufacture" than any 
other Maine county. 1952 Survey of Buying Power. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 

City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1952 1952 1952 

VS. vs. vs. 

1939 1951 1951 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 

* Fresno 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles ... 

% Oakland 
Pasadena 

%& Riverside 
Sacramento 

% San Bernardino 

% San Diego 

%& San Francisco . 

* San Jose 
Santa Barbara 

¥% Stockton 

¥% Ventura 


Colorado 
¥% Colorado Springs 392.4 
% Denver 

Pueblo 


Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 

% Hartford 

* Middletown 

we New Haven .... 
¥% Stamford 

% Waterbury 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
% Washington .... 397.6 108.4 104.2 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1952 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1951 1951 1952 


Florida 


Jacksonville 


¥* Orlando 
¥%& Pensacola 
¥% St. Petersburg . 


%* Atlanta 
% Augusta 
¥ Columbus 
% Macon 

% Savannah 


Hawaii 
¥% Honolulu 


Illinois 
¥% Bloomington 
%*% Champaign- 
Urbana 
Chicago 
% Danville 
* Decatur 
East St. Louis . 378.6 
% Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline ... 


vo Seem 


% Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville 
* Fort Wayne 

% Gary 
%* Indianapolis 


% South Bend 
Terre Haute ... 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport 
Des Moines .... 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


. +» for full 
population, sales y, 
and income da y 

on these cit 
see the 4 
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$ 
Million) 
August 
1952 


25.94 


6.13 


5.03 


8.29 
384.76 
5.14 
8.66 
8.14 


11.37 
14.47 
13.63 
11.46 


13.60 
16.42 
14.% 
56.13 

6.35 
18.41 

8.86 


8.96 
5.96 
2.62 
9.7] 
7.55 


AENT 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
No. 1 


among all the metropolitan county 


markets in the state. Here’s a 


sample of family buying in Pitts- 
field. 


Retail Sales $3,902 
Food Sales $1,044 
Automotive Sales $645 


Family for family—person for per- 
son the best mass market in the 
state... with a single newspaper 
covering 100% of the city zone and 
70% of the entire Metropolitan 


County Area. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Spectial Agency, Inc. 


It's Important 


If manufacturers depended on corpor- 
ate cities only, they’d soon go out of 
business—take Salem for instance... 


Retail sales in Salem hit $69,033,000 
in 1951, but that’s less than half the 
story. You’ve got to include the de- 
pendent neighboring communities that 
make up the Salem City Zone, and 
boost retail sales volume to $157,- 
941,000 if you want the complete 
sales potential. 


The 41,900 families in the Salem 
City Zone account for more than 4 
ot the retail sales of Essex County. 


Th's single concentrated market is 
covered by only one newspaper. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
Kansas 
% Hutchinson .. 374.8 108.3 104.1 4.91 
Kansas City ... 379.6 103.1 99.1 10.82 
WOE novices 344.9 100.2 96.3 8.83 
% Wichita ...... 533.9 119.3 114.7 23.01 
Kentucky 
Lexington ..... 326.9 103.9 99.9 8.76 
% Louisville ..... 400.8 107.2 103.1 42.57 
% Paducah ...... 504.2 144.6 139.0 6.00 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 533.3 103.7 99.7 12.00 
te New Orleans ... 405.4 105.8 101.7 51.65 
% Shreveport 444.4 111.8 107.5 16.93 
Maine 
%& Bangor ....... 287.9 106.5 102.4 4.75 
Lewiston- 
Auburn ..... 259.4 95.8 92.1 5.37 
Portland ...... 248.7 102.8 98.8 9.25 
Maryland 
% Baltimore ..... 333.5 104.6 100.6 102.80 
% Cumberland . 283.8 105.0 101.0 4.91 
Massachusetts 
ere 248.5 98.8 95.0 98.80 
Fall River .... 268.3 95.6 91.9 8.80 
Holyoke ...... 280.9 99.9 96.1 5.00 
Lawrence ..... 261.0 99.5 95.7 7.57 
2 eee 344.2 100.8 96.9 8.64 
errr 281.8 95.2 91.5 9.47 
New Bedford 27255 946 91.0 9.02 
% Pittsfield ..... 282.7 107.5 103.4 5.57 
eer 316.9 98.3 94.5 5.07 


PADUCAH’S 
Ridin’ 
High ! 


Nation's No. 1 High Spot City. 
$500 million atomic energy plant 
going up—plus world’s largest 


(7™ in EFFECTIVE | | 
BUYING INCOME 
PER FAMILY 


among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan Areas 


lr your advertising dollar is 
seeking the quality markets 
first—then the Quad-City area 
belongs close to the top of 
your list. Year by year this 
community rates higher and 
higher among the 162 stan- 
dard metropolitan areas. Good 
ancestry, fine geographical lo- 
cation and diversified means 
of livelihood all contribute to 
a high standard of living 
among Quad-Citians. You 
cover 3 of the 4 Quad-Cities 
when you use The Argus and | 

The Dispatch. - | 


Ze ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Zee MOLINE Dyoated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP®CO., National Representative 


electric power pool. 


Nation's greatest gain in bank 
clearings during 1951. 


Good time to advertise in— 


The Paducah Fun-Demecrat 
26,695 Paducah, Ky. 28,755 
ABC July 1 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
371,134 DAILY ¢* 300,970 SUNDAY 


| REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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SPEED 


Recently the newspapers of the 
country carried a story telling of 
a new jet plane that travelled 
more than 1,000 miles per hour. 


AND MORE SPEED 
The Royal Oak Tribune has a 


speed record we are just as 
proud of —108% gain in circu- 
lation in 10 years and in market 
with $280,102,000 income and 
$171.491.000 retail sales. 

The Daily Tribune gives you 
95% coverage of Royal Oak 
families plus 13,500 additional 
circulation in South Oakland 
County. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's 
Only Daily 


Over 25,018 
Evenings 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Hl 
Se 


RETAIL SALES 

(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1952 1952 1952 

vs. vs. vs. 

1939 1951 1951 


Massachusetts (cont.) 
% Springfield . 275.1 105.4 101.3 
% Worcester 317.3 110.2 106.0 


$ 
( Million ) 
August 
1952 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs, vs. August 
1939 1951 1951 


Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids .. 
% Jackson 
%* Kalamazoo 
¥% Lansing 
% Muskegon 
Pontiac 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 
Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 


Springfield 


Montana 
* Billings 
Butte 
% Great Falls .... 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 


One North Jersey news- 
paper offers advertising 
coverage of more than 
56,000 Bergen and Passaic 


New Hampshire 
County homes. 


Manchester .. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N.J. 


een for full 


New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mer. 
45 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Columbus 5-5528 


Buying Power 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$ 
Aillion) 
August 
1952 


9.45 
67.01 
36.32 


10.04 


73.15 
7.34 
91.51 
7.52 


6.23 
4.81 
5.74 


10.75 
31.72 


ENT 


— 


A LITTLE 
CIRCULATION 
iS A 
DANGEROUS 
THING 


it is wise to resist the 
temptation to try to sell the 
Salisbury-Rowan market with a 
handful of circulation from 
one, two or three outside 
metropolitan state papers. The 
combined circulation of ALL of 
these papers is less than 3000. 
Only the POST reaches, 
influences, sellé this rich, 
receptive market. 


“THE SALISBURY Post 
Sal. sbu/y> North Carolina —~v 


XX 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Sales TOP Income! 


Like “man bites dog” that’s 
news ... news that is happen- 
ing every day in Little Falls, 
where retail sales in 1951 were 
$647,000 above total income. 
The 30,000 people from the 
city and adjoining communities 
who shop in Little Falls stores 
ring up this big plus in cash 
register receipts. 

The TIMES .. . reaching 
75% of the homes in the entire 
market . .. goes out daily over 
the same routes that bring 
these people to Little Falls 

ores .. . Keeps them posted 
on brands and bargains 
simulates their shopping im- 
pulses ... helps the city’s re- 
tulers build their total sales 
lume higher than the city’s 
tal income. 


little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented Nationally by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


? 


—_—~ 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 379.8 


Camden ...... 341.3 
Elizabeth ..... 330.4 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken . 265.3 
| 287.4 
Passaic-Clifton . 378.3 
Paterson ...... 295.0 

%& Trenton ...... 316.6 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque .. 754.0 


New York 
ee 305.7 
% Binghamton ... 320.6 
eres 325.8 
He Elmira .n.ccce 366.1 
% Hempstead 
Township .... 656.1 
% Jamestown .... 330.6 
New York .... 287.0 
Niagara Falls .. 339.6 
we Rochester ..... 283.1 
SEMNE hicscsins 392.8 
%& Schenectady .. 331.7 
we Syracuse ..... 301.5 
WP Sib ce since. 309.4 
OE. Sduieccas 323.4 


North Carolina 


Asheville ..... 354.1 
Charlotte -..... 479.5 
Durham ...... 366.3 
%& Greensboro .... 529.6 
% Raleigh ....... 429.0 
Salisbury ..... 315.6 
% Wilmington .... 373.1 


% Winston-Salem . 394.5 
North Dakota 


a en 335.8 
Ohio 
re 417.2 
i 346.4 

Cincinnati .... 311.8 
%& Cleveland ..... 375.9 
x Columbus ..... 325.8 
%& Dayton ....... 390.0 

Mansfield ..... 324.1 
% Springfield ... 336.9 
eee 358.8 
w% Warren ....... 417.0 
%& Youngstown ... 351.0 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville .... 395.5 
x Muskogee ..... 332.4 

Oklahoma City . 375.8 
WTO Scnccess 444.5 
Oregon 

re 515.6 
% Portland ...... 382.1 

Se sis<enem 387.3 
Pennsylvania 

Allentown ..... 328.7 

et eee 276.8 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


106.9 


98.8 


100.9 
101.6 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1952 

vs. 

1951 


102.8 


95.0 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1952 


14.25 


RALEIGH, North Carolina 


$6711 
* 


@Raleigh leads North Carolina cities in Per 
Family Income . . . and also stands 25th 
in the Nation.* 

©40% increase in population 1940 to 1950 

| —a faster rate than for any other N. C. 
city of 50,000 or more.** 

®Sell this active, growing market—PLUS 
the 33 county "Golden Belt of the South" 
with the area's ONLY Morning-and-Sun- 
day newspaper. 


114,741 Morning 
120,613 Sunday 


(Publisher's Statemens to ABC, 3/31/52) 
*SM 5/10/52 
**U.S. Census 1950 


, - 


News and Observer 


MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep: The Branham Company 


Why ALTOONA 
Is The Ideal 
TEST MARKET! 


Many important factors make 
Altoona, Pa., a good test market. ° 
It’s well isolated from other 
cities. It has typical distributive 
outlets, citizens with average in- 
comes, splendid mixture of in- 
dustry and farming, excellent 
year-round stability and a good 
record as a test city. Also, the 
Altoona Mirror is a cooperative 
evening newspaper. It completely 
blankets the market. 


Kltoona 


Mirror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


Particularly in The 
“Greater Philadelphia” 
Area where so MUCH 
of the Market is OUT- 
SIDE the city & coun- 
ty Limits. 


NORRISTOWN — THE IM- 
PORTANT SEGMENT OF 
THIS “OUTSIDE” AREA 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALO 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


Pennsylvania (Cont.) 


% Bethlehem . 446.0 
w& Chester ....... 360.6 
I sd ow inne 419.6 
% Harrisburg 374.8 
Johnstown 285.6 
Lancaster 301.7 
Norristown 312.4 
OW Cie ....<. 255.7 
Philadelphia 341.6 
% Pittsburgh 383.2 
Reading ...... 301.6 
Scranton ..... 283.4 
%& Wilkes-Barre 284.2 
WE seaweceus 271.9 


Rhode Island 
. 288.5 
. 285.3 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 


% Charleston 394.9 
% Columbia ..... 469.5 

Greenville ..... 432.5 
% Spartanburg 535.8 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 471.4 
Sioux Falls . 342.3 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga . 350.8 
Knoxville ..... 356.7 
Memphis ..... 391.0 
% Nashville ..... 386.5 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 
1952 1952 
vs. vs. 
1951 1951 
114.6 110.2 
111.2 106.9 
105.4 101.3 
111.5 107.2 
100.9 97.0 
103.0 99.0 
101.1 97.2 
103.0 99.0 
101.5 97.6 
110.3 106.1 
96.5 92.8 
101.2 97.3 
104.5 100.5 
94.3 90.7 
100.4 96.5 
95.7 92.0 
110.4 106.2 
116.6 112.1 
97.4 93.7 
106.6 102.5 
102.3 98.4 
97.3 93.6 
103.6 99.6 
95.5 91.8 
95.7 92.0 
107.4 103.3 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1952 


30.84 
4.45 


9.32 
12.63 
9.17 
8.09 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1951 1951 1952 
Texas 
% Amarillo ...... 600.0 114.0 109.6 12.84 
Eee? 413.3 101.1 97.2 13.39 
% Beaumont ..... 511.8 109.1 104.9 12.54 
% Corpus Christi ..629.7 113.5 109.1 _ 16.31 
A 468.1 102.2 98.3 65.63 
Saat 512.3 102.2 98.3 16.24 
% Fort Worth 585.7 112.4 108.1 44.16 
Galveston ..... 363.2 103.0 99.0 7.30 
% Houston ...... 500.2 110.2 106.8 78.68 
x Lubbock ...... 695.9 110.0 105.8 11.90 
San Antonio ... 486.7 103.8 99.8 40.64 
rr 522.0 98.0 94.2 10.44 
* Wichita Falls 452.9 115.2 110.8 8.65 
Utah 
ee 402.5 *103.0 99.0 6.36 
Salt Lake City . 342.6 102.0 98.1 21.07 
Vermont 
% Burlington 302.2 104.1 100.1 4.14 
Rutland ...... 256.4 946 91.0 2.41 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 309.2 98.9 95.1 5.35 
¥& Newport News .. 491.5 118.0 113.5 7.52 
WEUPIIE. cccccce 483.1 114.5 110.1 24.93 
¥%& Portsmouth 525.4 112.7 108.4 7.04 
% Richmond ..... 317.1 107.0 102.9 27.84 
% Roanoke ...... 417.7 104.6 100.6 12.28 
Washington 
ee 345.9 104.3 100.3 58.50 
vw Spokane ...... 347.0 106.3 102.2 18.46 
0 ee 343.6 98.9 95.1 15.36 
BO oéesnes 340.5 100.9 97.0 6.30 
West Virginia 
%& Charleston .... 350.7 109.0 104.8 12.45 
% Huntington . 3§8.9 107.2 103.1 9.08 
Wheeling ...... 306.9 100.0 96.2 7.95 
Wisconsin 
Appleton ..... 370.8 101.5 97.6 4.82 
Green Bay .... 315.4 102.4 98.5 6.75 
% Madison ...... 301.9 105.2 101.2 10.84 
% Milwaukee . 343.8 105.5 101.4 80.35 
i, ee 396.8 107.3 103.2 8.65 
Sheboygan . 298.6 98.7 94.9 4.42 
we Superior ..... 292.4 104.7 1C€0.7 3.48 
Wyoming 
a 552.1 121.6 116.9 5.19 
%& Cheyenne . 400.9 105.5 101.4 4.49 
a for full 


population, sales 
and income datg/ 
on these citi 


Buying Power 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1952) 


City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August vs. vs. vs. August 
1941 1951 1951 1952 1941 1951 1951 1952 
' CANADA Nova Scotia 
: 310.6 106.0 100.0 951.20 Halifax ...... 290.8 102.0 96.2 13.23 
. & 
3 ™ 
| Aiberta Ontario 
% Calgary ...... 471.8 124.3 117.3 21.75 % Hamilton ..... 307.2 113.4 107.0 23.78 
* Edmonton - 485.2 106.3 100.3 20.72 London ....... 298.0 104.8 98.9 10.61 
Ottawa ....... 253.8 103.0 97.2 18.40 
= ‘ Toronto ...... 295.6 101.8 96.0 105.22 
British Columbia Windsor ...... 250.7 959 90.5 11.96 
: % Vancouver . 418.4 113.3 106.9 54.06 
) fe Victoria. 2.52. 394.8 103.3 102.2 12.91 
; : Quebec 
- Manitoba Montreal ..... 302.5 105.9 99.9 106.16 
y % Winnipeg ..... 352.1 111.2 104.9 42.81 Quebec ....... 317.9 105.7 99.7 17.90 
New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
; Saint John ... 225.5 103.8 97.9 4.96 we Regina ....... 373.7. 111.0 104.7 12.63 | 
4 
1 
35 
52 
3 
4 r] . e 
a Holeproof's Miracle Tonic 
28 
For Sleepy Salesmen 
50 
It will cure all sales ills. 


- Gustave Frankel, president 
of Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, says so. 


a He had it bottled and then 
po handed out samples to Hole- 


proofers at a divisional sales 
meeting, and told his sales- 
men that, if taken in the 


ne recommended dosage, this 

4 ‘Miracle Sales Tonic’”’ 

35 would cure what was wrong 

65 with them—and he’d uncon- 

p ditionally guarantee it. 
Here, according to the la- 

bel, is the dosage: 
19 
49 


... Being a Highly Potent 
Specific, unconditionally 
guaranteed to tone up the 
selling system, increase com- 
missions, stimulate dealer in- 
terest, and to create intense 
desire to purchase Holeproof 
and Luxite products. Use 
freely as often as necessary. 


am 


OW 


—Z 


oo 
Gr. franpet 
— tr” 


Ts 


MIRACLE 
SALES TONIC 


Add ddd 


Papper eebavat des ser ep ededes?e 


— Waa 


Contents: 
73% footwork (plenty 


calls per day) 

12% across-the-board sell- 
ing 

12% use of promotional 
material 

3% setting up stock con- 
trol systems 

Warning: This drug is 
habit-forming. 


epresentatives: Gilman, HP 
- afaiated: WWON, WWOR-F 


What Becomes of 


SANTA CLAUS 


Between Christmases? 


To give the question a new wrin- 
kle, what happens to the Survey of | 
Buying Power staff between edi- | 
tions? 


They stay on the job... or rather, 
jobs. “High-Spot Cities,” for ex- 
ample, is a big year-round job... 
involving running charts on trends 
and monthly sales changes in 234 
cities. This feature which 
checks the sales pulse between Sur- 
vey editions .. . is part of the Sur- 
vey function—same staff, same for- 
mulas, same high degree of ac- 
curacy ... same AUTHORITY. 

With the national sales picture so 
confused, these monthly close-ups 
of individual markets show where 
aggressive promotion will get you 
plenty of business. 


For the forecast of August business 
in 234 High-Spot Cities, see 


Page 94 


this issue 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | Summary of Changes in the 


Sales Executive, twenty years experience | Survey of Buying Power 


in metallurgical, electrical and industrial 


equipment, resigning Sept. 1, to start man- P. 6 Masthead: Last line should 
ufacturers’ agency. Correspondence in- | read “May 10, 1952—Volume 68, 
vited with principals having established No. 10.” 7 


accounts. Box 2882. 


P. 60 Manufacture of Textile Mill 


Products, Leading Counties: The es- 


SALES MANAGER WANTED | timate of Value Added in Textile 
An independent Eastern meat packer Manufacturing for Pittsylvania 
wishes to hire a sales manager of County, Virginia, should read $72 
Fld. S a in ee? — — | million, (not $12 million), giving the 
ld: Salary en, AN ropes conf | | County’ rank of #15 in the list of 
2874. | leading counties. Total Above Coun- 


ties line should now account for 


$5,412 million or 89.1% of the 
U.S.A. Total. 


LET ME EXPAND YOUR SALES IN IOWA 


Successful Salaried Salesman — presently ° ° * 

doing 114 million gross sales for large dis- P. 120 Per Family Effective Buying 
tinguished firm—wishes district manage- Income, 200 Counties: U. S. Per 
ment for smaller firm. Home owner with Family Income should read $4,929. 


family—age 37—Univ. of Michigan—Army 
Major—multi-lingual. Salary $12,500, in- 


centive plan. Box 2884. P. 146 Per Family Effective Buying 


Income, 200 Cities: U. S. Per Fam- 


WANT SALES MANAGER 
TO NAME OWN FUTURE 


It isn't every day that we hire a Sales Manager hoping he becomes a Vice 
President, Director or both within a few years. But that's our offer. We 
want a Sales Manager who wil! supervise sales and advertising now; who 
can plan on having a voice in company business and financial matters soon; 
and who will be encouraged to become an executive of a 50-year-old, na- 
tionally known Toronto heating equipment manufacturer. If you're between 
35-45 and have hard goods experience, here is your opportunity. Write your 
qualifications and salary requirements to BOX 2883. 


ily Income should read $4,929, 


P. 158 General Merchandise Store 
Sales, 200 Leading Cities: Denver, 
Colo., (ranked #22), % Accumula- 
tion should be 37.0929 (not 36.0929). 


P. 160 Furniture-Household-Radio 
Store Sales, 200 Leading Cities: 
The city ranked #20 should be Kan- 
sas City, Mo., not Kansas City, Kans. 


P. 249 Florida: Manatee County 
Effective Buying Income is $35,463 
thousand. 


P. 462 North Carolina: State Total 
Buying Power Quota should read 
2.0396 (not 2.0326). 


P. 488 Oklahoma Map: Sequoyah 
county (G2) should show under $15 
million net E.B.I. for 1950; Seminole 
county (F2) should show $40.0 mil- 
lion—$74.9 million net E. B. I. for 
1950. 


P, 522 Rhode Island: Newport 
county Buying Power Quota should 


read .0461 (not .0403). 


P. 526 Rhode Island: State Total 
% of U.S.A. Population should read 
5282 (not .5217). 


P. 633 Canada, Summary of All 
Provinces: Newfoundland population 
should read 358.8 thousand (not 
858.8 thousand) ; Net Effective Buy- 
ing Income for Quebec should read 


$3,872,099 thousand. 


Editor's note: The above is a consolidation 
of all corrections noted since May 1I0 pub- 
lication. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


O ne of the largest manufacturers in the building products | 
field seeks an experienced, top-notch general sales manager with | 
particular knowledge of aluminum building products. Must know | 
manufacturing processés, be familiar with design, have thorough 
knowledge of construction and be sufficiently familiar with architects | 
and contractors to direct and manage a Sales Department with sales 
divisions that sell to different classes of the trade. Experience in the 
aluminum or wood window field will be to your advantage but not | 
entirely essential. Selary will be subject to your qualifications and 
background in the $15,000-18,000 bracket. Full details, background 
and a photo if available in your first letter. Our staff know of this 
offer, so all replies will be strictly confidential. Write box 2885 


Sales Management Magazine. 


Coming .. . 


KORET TAKES THE GAMBLE 

OUT OF SALES FORECASTING 
In the women's apparel busi- 
ness management is tradi- 
tionally by gosh, by guess, 
and by prayer. Anything 
approaching scientific sales 
and management control is 
practically unheard of. But 


Koret achieves it. 


Sales Management 
August 15 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Acvertising Corporation of America .... -75 


Acro Mayflower Transit Co. ............ 55 
gency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 


Air Express Division Railway Express ... 11 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 


Bie TeeeR TE: 6 kre seteceesesesieccs an 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co., inc 

PRG THE eacadeeian <enscunwees o = 

american Cancer Society .............- 100 

American Legion Magazine ............. 36 
Agency: St. George & Keyes, Inc. 

The American Magazine .............. 38-39 
Agency: Campbel!-Ewald, Inc 

Architectural Record ..........ccseee 80-81 
Agency: F. W. Dodge Corporation 

A, , OC Te Seecwe ane 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Co., Inc. 

Atlontic City Press & Union .......... 50 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 

Re GOD occ erence ce ctiseccencceex 23 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 

Who Gepemne VHGGS .o6 sc cc cccesccsvcces 86 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 

Berkshire Evening Eagle ............... 97 

ITI IEE eden ciscisecciccses - 96 

Buffalo Evening News ..........ssee00. 84 
Agency: The Moss-Chase Company 

ents © UR, GRE e. dice scccesscssscccs . 
Agency: Julian Frank & Associates 

The Canton Repository ..............+. 15 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co. 

Giiompe Delle FOS 2 ccc ecw cvccseccces 64B 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 

Chicago Thrift-Etching Corporation ..... 76 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

Chicago Tribume «2... .ccccccccccs 4th Cov. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

Cincinnati Times-Star ...cccscccccsce 12-13 
Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Co. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ................ 61 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 

ee oe eee 9 
Agency: Lamb & Keen, Inc. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. ..........- 

oe eee er ee 3rd Cov. 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

ee 36 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 

IN ns drccain bane saesiesieeeae 64A 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 

Florida Newspaper Group .............. 49 
Agency: Newman, Lynde & Associates 

a kee errr 3 
Aqueey: Hixson & Jorgensen Advertising, 

ne. 

Fountain & Gash Feed ..6.ccccecececes - & 
Agency: Media Promotion Organization 

ects, a RE re 2 
Agency: Hickey, Murphy, St. George, Inc. 

Greensboro News Record .............-. 85 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

SOOO NIRS, as ciccicice nceesieweess 48 
Agency: Ben Sackheim, Inc. 

er . 
Agency: Paulson- Gerlach & Associates, Inc. 

The Schuyler Hopper Company ......... 35 

The Houston Chronicle ................ 54 
Agency: Ritchie Advertising Company 

Industrial Distribution ................ 16 

Industrial Equipment News ............. a 
Agency: Robert H. Ramage 

Industrial Maintenance ...............- 36 
Agency: Walter S. Chittick Company 

Laces Home Journal ...............-. 6-7 
“gency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

Bite: BAe. NE ocsk50b000 gs bescuds 99 

Lou sville Courier Journal .............. 97 
#cency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Juli.s Mathews Special Agency ........ 95 

Mc We I nob cana sen caw ewses 1 


ency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


McClatchy Newspapers ...........-++- 47 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers .... 18-19 
Agency: William Esty Company, Inc. 


a PCr ee re 96 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune ............ 48 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


Moline Dispatch & Rock Island Argus .. 97 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Advertising 


Movie Advertising Bureau ............. 72B 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 

National Geographic Magazine ......... 17 
Agency: VanSant, Dugdale & Company 

Mationel Ver Gines, BGs. 2 cccccccccesves 86 
Agency: Kane Advertising, Inc 

Merwy THOS .ccccccccccccccccccccocsves 33 
Agency: Clinton D, Carr & Co., Inc. 

Newark Evening News ..........-+++- 8 

ke OO eee 37 
Agency: Grant & Wadsworth, Inc. 

re 37, 68-69 
Agency: L. E. McGivena ia 

CROW VON: TONE: o:616.51:6)0.8:4:0 00049600008 37, 74 
Agency: Royal & deGuzman 

Norristown Times Herald ............-- 100 

North American Van Lines ............ 66 
Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 

Oravisual Company, Inc. .............. 76 

Paducah Sun-Democrat ............+005 97 

Passale Meorald News. ....ccccccsccese - 

Pee: De GOs 6k 0ns<ccsiccice onic 41 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Philadelphia ates Company .......... 71 
Agency: The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin .......... 20 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Practical Builder ..........-.+0. 2nd Cov. 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

Premium Practlee® .....cccosccccscccce 77 

Progress for Peeple ....ccccccccees 7. oe 

Raleigh News & Observer ........ secee “OO 
Agency: George Warner Advertising 

PE nt boss pha ew edieneneseecis 63 
Agency: Ellington a “Company, Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Company ............. 51 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 

Royal Oak Daily Tribune .............. 98 

Richmond Independent ..............-. 86 
Agency: Bruce Eldridge Advertising 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch ................ 53 


Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: Ephraim Holgren Advertising Agency 


Salem Evening News .......ccccccssces 97 
Sales Training Corporation ............ 79 
I WII. askin. wd'vawseusn ecanseeees 99 


Agency: The J. Carson Brantley Adver- 
tising Agency 


oe ae 83 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

Sparky Specialties ............ pa.ee. ee - 
Agency: Sales-Aide Service 

gg LE aE 72A 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 

ee 67 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company 

Tacoma News Tribune ......cccccccces 10 
Agency: The Condon Co., Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Company .......... 5 

U. S. News & World Report ......... 42-43 


Agency: The Caples Company 


VanSant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. .... 57 


ee NS obi sb cseccsdereseces 56 
Agency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising 

WE Oe Oe CE isin 040 bens scnnnes 89 
Agency: Evans & Associates 

Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel ...... 78 
Agency: Bennett Advertising Inc. 

WOON ND 6 iiccrniiwaecadcdeenawaed 101 


Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


IF YOU KNOW 
SALES TRAINING 


A leading Cleveland Advertising 
Agency seeks a mature man with 
practical experience in Sales Train- 
ing Procedure. 

He must be able to contact and 
analyze company salesmen, _re- 
tailers, distributors and understand 
field sales work. 

He must be able to prepare reports, 
analysis and sales training mate- 
rial clearly and concisely. 

Sales management and marketing 
experience is highly desirable. 
This Agency’s Sales Training De- 
partment is expanding rapidly and 
now has more business than it can 
handle, with new clients waiting 
for its services. 

Please give your experience in de- 
tail. Write Box 2879. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 


DIRECT SALES 
MANAGER 


Midwest manufacturing concern 
with product for direct sale to 
farm market needs seasoned di- 
rect sales manager experienced 
in recruiting, training and di- 
recting sales organization, prin- 
cipally in one-state area. Product 
well established. Salary open. 
Write comprehensive review of 
background. Expense-paid inter- 
view for those qualified. 


Address Box 2880 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


32, married, seeks new challenge and 
permanent career. 


Highly qualified solid businessman as- 
sociated with large manufacturer of soft 
goods. Backed by long experience in 
every phase of sales management and 
successful record of accomplishments. 
Currently earning $14,000. 

Excellent background. Fluent German 
and French. Foreign assignment accept- 
able. 

Present position no longer offers op- 
portunities for advancement or increased 
earnings. Box 2881 


Sales Executive, presently employed, de- 
sires position with reputable manufacturer, 
preferably in Ohio. Twenty-one years ex- 
perience as salesman, sales manager and 
general sales manager with manufacturer 
having world wide distribution. Would be 
interested in organizing or managing a dis- 
tributorship for a manufacturer in Central 
Ohio. Age 39. Box 2878. 
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Seiateh Fad, 


As this is written, I have no way 
of knowing, but, should the Veep 
head the Democratic ticket, the oppo- 
sish will say that his Barkley is worse 
than his blight. 


Its citizens are thankful that the 
whole of Berlin, N. J., is in the 
American Zone. 


Guess who’s making $102,372 
worth of tow-targets for the Air 
Force? Deala Brassieres, Inc., of 
Miami. 


One exercise that won’t help you 
to reduce is exercise of the mandibles. 


Had Johnny Ray been born 200 
years ago, he might have been Ye 
Towne Crier. 


In politics, like baseball, 

It goes by rule-of-thumb: 
Today, you are a hero.. 
Tomorrow, you’re a bum. 


Instructions to gold fish: In case 
of emergency, break the glass. 


_ 
That Tessie is a card, After a 
trip through the client’s steel plant, 


she came out singing: “Bessemer, 
Bessemer Mucho.” 


Writes Marsh Pickett: “You ask 


if carriage-builders ever struck for 
fringe-benefits. No, sur-rey!” 


A fashinable cow-poke wears the 
spur of the moment, of course. 


Picture-caption in our local sheet 
reads: ‘They confessed to the fatal 
beating of Harry Thompson.” Hey, 
cut that out, will ya? 
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By T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Sturdy Dog Foods, Burbank, 
Calif., puts in minority-view on the 
chlorophyll craze. Craig Sandford, 
former nutritionist at Cornell, says, 
if dog’s breath is bad, see a vet ; some- 
thing the matter that chlorophyll will 
not cure. Jim Collins says there may 
be a hint here for people expecting 
miracles from the green stuff. If your 
breath is bad, or you have B.O., see 
a vet. 


Frank Fonte, regional manager of 
Maytag, New Orleans, likes the col- 
umn’s suggested name for a denti- 
frice, “Pearluster,” and offers a slo- 
gan to go with it: “Stop, Brush, and 
Glisten.” 


The gypsy in me makes me wonder 
if Luther Burbank ever crossed a 
palm with silver birch? 


I assume that an ‘“‘amaxophobe”’ 

’ ’ 
won’t get on any bandwagon. That’s 
a guy with “a morbid dread of car- 
riages and wagons, or riding in them.” 


It may be nice to have a man about 
the house, as the song had it, but a 
fellow could wind up being a 
cotquean, 


On the operatic stage, someone is 
always pulling a knife on somebody. 


Promotion-piece by Wolf Envelope 
was a pocket-size carrier, with the 
Cleveland Indians schedule printed 
on it. 


To hit the bull’s-eye, throw the 
dart, not the bull. Exchange. 


PULLMAN TICKET: Berth-certifi- 
cate, 


Over and above its take in taxes, 
which ain’t alfalfa, Philadelphia’s 
City Hall does a brisk trade in side- 
lines. For instance, a birth-certificate 
is $1, and documentation of a divorce- 
decree is $3.50, cash on the barrel- 
head. 


Let me sell you a home 
By the side of the road. 
I’ve lived in the 
Darned thing for years. 
You’ll like it a lot... 
It faces the spot 

Where all the truck- 
Drivers shift gears. 


—Author unknown. 
e 


Beau Beals, of The Technigraphic 
Co., writes to ask if we can use the 
Communistic medical term, “youth- 
in-Asia.”’ 

e 


Pure Oil News sees Paradise as a 
place with “1952 wages, 1926 divi- 
dends, 1932 prices, and 1910 taxes.” 


Saleswoman at  perfume-counter: 
“This one has proved quite effective. 
It has a chloroform base.” — Con- 
tributed. 


The Country Drummer imagines 
this happening in the Donner Pass 
last winter. A man, up to his armpits 
in snow, is about to give up hope, 
when he sees a St. Bernard approach- 
ing with a flask tied under his neck. 
“At last,” the guy gasps, “here comes 
man’s best friend ... and a dog!” 


After all is said and done, accord- 
ing to Herbert Dickson, more is said 
than done. He also defines “college- 


bred” as “‘a four-year loaf made with 
Father’s dough.” 


A Philadelphia retailer says over 
the air: “A feature of our Summer- 
land are these Deltox rugs.” It are? 


Glad to see Sylvia Porter put the 
weight of her syndicated column be- 
hind the campaign to remove all re- 
strictions upon the earning-power of 
people eligible for Social Security. 


In the bank of life, too, you can’t 
expect to make withdrawals without 
first making deposits. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


